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GERMAN COMPANIES 
MAY DROP FIRE RISKS 
WHEN THEY RETURN 


Otto Wipprecht, President of William 
Stake & Co., Back From Europe, 
Discusses Conditions 


EXPERIENCES 











LOSS HEAVY 





Germans Recuperating Fast; Getting 
Re-Insurance From England; Seek 
Jobs as Settling Agents 





Otto H. Wipprecht, president of Wm. 
Stake & Co., returned to his office this 
week after arriving Friday from Ger- 
many where he spent several weeks in 
conference with German marine under- 
writers and brokers, and executives of 
the Mannheim, Nord-Deutsch, Hamburg- 
Bremen and other large companies. 
Mr. Wipprecht gained his early insur- 
ance experience in the home office of 
the Mannheim, and for several years 
was associated with its representative 
in this country, the late Franz Herr- 
mann. With the re-establishment of 
diplomatic relations between the Unit- 
ed States and Germany imminent much 
interest is evidenced in the still un- 
solved question regarding the appoint- 
ment of agents for the German com- 
panies whose funds are now in the 
hands of the Alien Property Custodian, 
and Mr. Wipprecht is listed among the 
eligible candidates. 

German companies with resources in 
this country will undoubtedly continue 
their operations here Mr. Wipprecht 
told The Eastern Underwriter because 
their balances will have been undis- 
turbed by the radical depreciation in 
foreign exchange which has wrecked 
such havoc with the accounts of unad- 
mitted re-insurance companies, and 
has blocked the entrance into this coun- 
try of several foreign companies seek- 
ing to expand their field of operations 
to include American business. The sole 
unsettled difficulty, according to Mr. 
Wipprecht, acting as an obstacle to the 
attempts of the German companies to 
re-instate themselves here is whether 
the funds seized by the Government 
will be restored unimpaired. 

Even the most prosperous German 
insurers now operating on the Euro- 
pean continent will make no efforts to 
gain admittance here because of the 
large deposit requirements, Mr. Wip- 
_,precht believes. The number of marks 
necessary to total the amount demand- 

(Continued to Page 16) 
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First British Insurance Office Established in United States A. D. 1804 


-PHEENIX- 


ASSURANCE COMPANY L™® OF LONDON 


(ESTABLISHED 1782) 


A Corporation which has stood the test of time! 
139 YEARS of successful business operation. World- 


wide interests. Absolute security. Excellent service 


and facilities. 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


PERCIVAL BERESFORD, U. S. Manager 























“The Goodwill of our Agency Force— 
Our Greatest Asset” — 


Capacity! 


Strength!! 


THE COMMERCIAL UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


114 Fifth Ave. 





New York City 











































Lock Your Automobile -- 
Why Invite Thieves ? 


Your car unprotected does exactly 
that very thing. But it’s thief-proof 
if safeguarded with an 


“ABLE AUTO 
L:O C K” 


Can be put on by any one without 
disturbing any the original car 
equipment—but removed by no one. ; 


Price $15.00 
EASTERN DISTRIBUTORS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


G: W. Dickel & Co., Burglar Proof Auto Lock Corp. 
orth Broad, Street, 350 West Sand Street,” sR, B. 
Popular 3424 Circle 4886 
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PRUDENTIAL OPENS 
INDUSTRIAL OFFICES 
IN SOUTHERN STATES 


Company Has Been Writing Ordinary 
in That Section for Quarter of a 
Century 














G. H. CHACE MANAGER DIVISION 





Superintendents Appointed in Norfolk, 
Richmond, Birmingham, Memphis, 
New Orleans and Atlanta 





For twenty-five years The Prudential 
Insurance Company has been success- 
fully writing Ordinary in the South, 
and now it has begun building up an 
industrial business in that section. Al- 
ready the Company has appointed sup- 
erintendents at Norfolk, Richmond, 
Richmond, Memphis, New Orleans and 
Georgia, and other appointments are in 
prospect. 

The action of The Prudential is sig- 
nificant of the growing confidence 
throughout the country in the indus- 
trial and commercial future of the 
Southern states. In that section in- 


terests are becoming more diversified. 
Cotton and tobacco are importanc, but 
it is recognized that the South is rich 
in other things as well and is going 
ahead in developing these resources. 

New Southern Division Manager 

George H. Chace, who has spent his 
business life with The Prudential, is 
in charge of the Southern division, 
both Ordinary and Industrial. A Har- 
vard man, he was attracted to insur- 
ance and became a clerk in a Western 
division at the Home Office. He occu- 
pied various positions with The Pru- 
dential, fitting nicely into all of them, 
and when the Company opened its 
Canadian division he was made man- 
ager. Earlier this year he was placed 
in charge of the Southern group of Or- 
dinary agencies, his work heretofore 
having been in the industrial end. 

The New Superintendents 

The new superintendents in 
South follow: 

Norfolk: C. F. Owens, formerly as- 
sistant superintendent in Washington, 
D. C. 

Richmond: C. M. Rankin, 
assistant in Louisville. 

Birmingham: L. F. Jacoby, formerly 
assistant at Wilkes-Barre. 

Memphis: E. R. Caldwell, 
assistant in Springfield, Ill. 

New Orleans: J. S. Christy, formerly 
assistant in St. Louis. 

Atlanta: John Mason, formerly as- 
sistant at Elmira, N. Y. 


the 


formerly 


formeriy 
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Endowments at Late 
Age More Popular 


WITH GUARANTEED INCOME 





H. I. B. Rice, Associate Actuary, 
Connecticut Mutual, Gives Ideas 
as to Policy Trends 





The competitive basis upon which 
the business of life insurance in this 
country has been conducted has led 
sometimes to ill-advised steps which 
unfortunately are not always easy to 
retrace. On the other hand there can- 
not be progress without mistakes, and 
on balance we undoubtedly owe a great 
debt to competition as the inspiration 
of most of the beneficial changes that 
have come about in the policy contract. 
The different states have by legislation 
regulated to a considerable extent the 
provisions of policy contracts. This 
has been irksome to the companies 
chiefly because of lack of uniformity in 
the different laws, but such regulation 
has doubtless more frequently been a 
wholesome ,restraint than otherwise 
says H. I. B. Rice, of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life, writing in that Company’s 
Home Office paper. He is associate 
actuary of the Company. 

In the earlier forms of policy con- 
tract restrictions predominated. These 
have been largely removed and the 
companies have tried to protect them- 
selves against undue hazard by placing 
additional questions in the application 
for insurance. The earlier principle 
was to insure a man with a string to 
the contract by which the protection 
could be withdrawn under certain con- 
ditions of extra hazard, when such pro- 
tection was of course of greatest value 
to the insured. The more modern prin- 
ciple has been that, if marked “per- 
sonal selection” could be reduced to a 
minimum by questions in the applica- 
tion form and medical examiner’s form, 
then it would be substantially safe for 
the company to take a sporting chance 
and agree to pay in any event; reserv- 
ing, however, a reasonable contestable 
period as a protection against fraud. 
And so we have seen restrictions to a 
large extent eliminated. 

Another early principle was that the 
policy reserves of a company belonged 
to the policyholders only in the aggre- 
gate as a “fund” to protect all policy 
contracts and to enable the company 
to meet claims as they occurred. In 
fact, in the very early days definite re- 
serve liabilities appear not to have 
been thoroughly understood, and the 
accumulated assets appear to have 
been considered as the fund for the 
protection jf policyholders. It was 
also considered that the business was 
conducted primarily for the continuing 
members and that those who discon- 
tinued their policies were entitled to 
nothing more than the protection they 
had received. 

Later a definite reserve liability 
came to. be more thoroughly under- 
stood, was required by law, and was 
computed on each policy in order to 
arrive at the aggregate. From this it 
was a natural step to assume that the 
discontinuing member was entitled to 
at least a part of such reserve as a 
surrender value. It was not originally 
a part of the program of companies 
to pay out cash to a withdrawing mem- 
ber, so that surrender value was grant- 
ed only in the shape of full paid insur- 
ance. 

We all know the more modern devel- 
opment in the direction of reduction 
and elimination of surrender charges. It 
is hard to see how this development can 
extend much farther, for with the pres- 
ent scale of surrender charges of most 
companies a member in many cases 
can withdraw with a debit balance 
against his account, when all the out- 
lays of the Company are taken into 
consideration. In a participating com- 
pany the continuing member would of 
course have to make up any such defi- 
cit. Since the chief concern of a com- 
_ pany is or ought to be to safeguard the 
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Results of 1920 


$254,538,407.00 of Insurance in Force 
$ 62,399,248.00 New Business in 1920 (paid for) 


1921 





Sixty-nine per cent of all business 
written since organization still in force. 
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interests of the continuing members 
this is not a. happy situation. On the 
other hand a concession once made is 
hard to withdraw. And yet it would 
not be surprising if future development 
with respect to surrender charges 
would tend semewhat in the direction 
of replacing such charges where they 
have been eliminated in the early pol- 
icy years. A pendulum that has swung 
too far in one direction has an opposite 
tendency, 
Re-establishing Safeguards 

There also appears some inclination 
to re-establish safeguards, such as a 
“war clause” and a two year rather 
than a one year “incontestable clause,” 
particularly in policies that contains 
liberal “Total and Permanent Disabil- 
ity Benefits” or “Double Indemnity 
Benefits,” or both. There is a tenden- 
cy to introduce further minor benefits 
and privileges available to the con- 
tinuing policyholder, as one company or 
another hits upon a new device to serve 
as a talking point. 


The introduction on a broad scale of 
Total and Permanent Disability Bene- 
fits is a recent development. Many be- 
lieve that this is a legitimate exten- 
sion of the protection because it re- 
lieves the insured of payments when 
the conditions are such that he needs 
relief, and places income at his dis- 
posal when there is liable to be loss 
to him of income or an increase of ex- 
penses. The same reasoning cannot be 
applied, however, to the case of another 
still more recent innovation, double in- 
demnity in event of accidental death, 
which latter it would seem therefore 
fails to meet a fundamental test. What 
other extensions of this character will 
be introduced in the future of course it 
is impossible to predict, but doubtless 
ingenuity has not been exhausted, and 
there is here a field not only for liberal- 
izing features but also for adding en- 
tirely new protective features to policy 
contracts. 

A modern development in the policy 
contract has been the protection of the 








The Guardian Life Insurance 


Company of America 
Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





Outstanding results for 1920, the greatest year in the 
Company’s history. 


New Insurance paid for............$ 46,490,818 
Insurance in Force...............+ 228,620,496 


Increase in Insurance in Force...... 
Assets *eeeoeeweweeweeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Liabilities 


Surplus and Dividend Fund....... 


28,392,951 
60,720,151 
55,695,923 

5,024,228 








The past year was notable for further development 
of the Guardian’s comprehensive plan of agency 
cooperation. 


For information regarding the opportunities avail- 
able in the agency organization of this Company to 
men who can measure up to them, address 


T. Louis Hansen, Vice-President 


50 Union Square, 


New York 
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beneficiaries by periodic payments, in 
liew of a lump sum payment, and there 
are many variations of instalment and 
income payments. In addition to a 
wider variety of settlement arrange- 
ments offered, a modern trend has 
been to include various provisions de- 
signed to protect the income to the 
beneficiary against alienation and an 
ticipation, and to place it beyond the 
reach of the beneficiary’s creditors. 

Certain states have enacted legisla- 
tion with this end in view. There is 
considerable difference of opinion as 
to the legal powers of companies to so 
protect the beneficiary, and criticism 
that to attempt to do so would lead to 
false assurance being given the in- 
sured that he has accomplished some- 
thing that possibly or probably he has 
not in fact achieved. There has been 
little of criticism, however, as to the 
merit of what it has been attempted 
to accomplish. Many able lawyers be- 
lieve that it is practicable to fulfill such 
purpose, for which there seems to be a 
great and increasing demand, and in 
this direction the protection of bene- 
ficiaries will in all probability still fur- 
ther extend. 

The Life policy maturing at death, 
has by many always been urged as 
the ideal form of policy contract in 
contrast to the more recent Endowment 
policy, on the ground that the latter 
only partially meets the primary pur- 
pose of life insurance, namely, that of 
providing a maximum protection 
against the hazard of death. There is 
much force to the argument used in 
favor of the Life contract, and it can- 
not be doubted that such form is best 
suited to the needs of many. On the 
other hand, it is becoming recognized 
more and more that in a great many 
cases there comes a time when protec- 
tion for dependents in event of death is 
no longer needed, but rather protection 
against the insured himself becoming 
dependent on someone else. Further- 
more, men of iarger means are looking 
ahead more and more in their younger 
years and making some preparation 
for a possible retirement from pursuing 
their business or profession in their 
later years. This attitude of mind was 
entirely foreign to Americans in the 
early days of our country. Men were 
too busy to think of laying down their 
tools. To “die in harness” has been 
the ambition of almost all. There are 
many signs, however, that this atti- 
tude of mind is gradually changing and 
it is but natural that it should tend to 
change as the country grows older and 
its wealth increases; and that a greater 
number of people are coming to look 
upon retirement more in the EHuropean 
way, as an end to be sought in order 
to obtain independence of one’s time 
for purposes of continued usefulness as 
well as pleasure. 


A Prediction 


For this two-fold reason it seems 
safe to predict the Endowment policies 
that mature at a somewhat advanced 
age—such as age 65—and that provide, 
at the time of such maturity, methods 
of settlement that will guarantee an in- 
come, will become more. rather than 
less popular, We shall probably see 
more rather than less attention paid 
to forms of contract that furnish insur- 
ance protection in event of death dur- 
ing the so-called productive years; and 
a guaranteed income for life in the 
event of total and permanent disability 
and in event of reaching a more ad- 
vanced definite age. 

We have passed through a period 
when competition hinged largely on the 
matter of non-forfeiture provisions; a 
natural result of an earlier period of 
heavy penalties upon the member who 
withdrew. As far as the form of the 
contract (in distinction from its cost 
and the security behind it) will in fu- 
ture become an influence in competi- 
tion, such influence will probably rest 
more on intrinsic benefits to the con- 
tinuing members than on _ so-called 


' “liberal features” available to the with- 


drawing member. 
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John Hancock Names 
General Agent Here 


HARRY GARDINER, KANSAS CITY 


Entered Employ of Company When 
Twelve Years Old as Office Boy 
in Paterson 





Harry Gardiner is the new general 
agent of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life in New York City. The appoint- 
ment was made by the company on 
Tuesday of this week. He was formerly 
general agent of the John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life at Kansas, City, Mo. 

In this appointment the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life has adhered to iis 
practice of many years standing of ad- 
vancing to important positions in its 
agency ranks only those men who have 
been trained in John Hancock Mutual 
Life service. 

Mr. Gardiner has been tendered the 
highest honors possible at the hands 
of his company, an honor earned 
through twenty-six years of service in 
various capacities. At the age of 
twelve Mr. Gardiner entered the em- 
ploy of the John Hancock at Paterson, 
N. J., as Office boy in its weekly pre- 
mium department. In 1900 he was 
made cashier of that office. In 1908 
he was transferred to the Philadelphia 
office of the company as cashier. In 
1912 he was sent to Bridgeport, Conn., 
as cashier. In January, 1915, he was 
made assistant superintendent of the 
Bridgeport office. 

Having developed an aptitude for or- 
ganization work the John Hancock ap- 
pointed Mr. Gardiner travelling super- 
visor, working out of the Albany, N. Y., 
agency in April, 1917. When the com- 
pany decided to appoint a general agen: 
in Kansas City, November, 1920, this 
territory having previously been worked 
through the St. Louis office, Mr. Gardi- 
ner was selected. The Kansas City 
office, less than a year old, has approxi- 
mately $1,500,000 business in force, 
with about twenty-five agents working 
out of the office. 

Mr. Gardiner will develop an agency 
plant in New York City for the John 
Hancock which will be built on the 
platform and have as its motto real 
John Hancock service. 

Born in England, April 6, 1883, Mr. 
Gardiner stands six feet tall, is pos- 
sessed of an impressive personality, 
and, as an official of the John Hancock 
‘says, he is a high-grade, clean-cut chap 
with both feet on the ground all the 
time. Mr. Gardiner was attending pub- 
lic school when it was found necessary 
for him to go to work. After enlisting 
in the services of the John Hancock 
at Paterson in 1894 he attended night 
school for more than five years. Most 
of his education has been received in 
the school of hard knocks. He is mar- 
ried, and has one child. It is his pur- 
pose to move his family East as soon 
as suitable arrangements can be made. 

Mr. Gardiner is a member of the 
Kansas City Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation, and has been a delegate to. the 
National Association convention. He 
likes golf, but is not a golfer as he 
states it. He is a member of the Blue 
Hills Country Club, the City Club and 
the Chamber of Commerce, Kansas 
City. 

Mr. Gardiner has many friends in the 
life insurance business in and around 
Greater New York who will be glad to 
learn of his appointment as general 
agent for the John Hancock in New 
York City and of his return to the Hast. 





RYAN IN PARIS 


A postcard received from John R. 
Ryan, general agent of the Hquitable 
par an states that the popslar ingerance 

ecutive is enjoying 


himself in that 
Metropolis of Pleasure. 
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May Sell Postal’s 
16-Story Building 


COMPANY’S VALUE ON IT HIGH 








Once Called a $7,500,000 Proposition; 
Real Estate History of the 
Building 





Many rumors about the sixteen-story 
Postal Life Building at 511 Fifth Ave- 
nue have been heard in the financial 
district, especially since realty values 
began to climb back and rents to re- 
cede. Now the New York “Herald” 
prints a story that this structure will 
probably be sold. It is at the south- 
east corner of Forty-third street. 

The Postal Life Building fronts 62.11 
feet on Fifth Avenue and 108 feet on 
East Firty-third Street. It occupies 
the site of the old Richard T. Wilson 
homestead, which for many years bore 
the proud distinction of being the only 
house on Fifth Avenue with a corner 
lawn. The construction of the building 
was begun by a syndicate. It was pur- 
chased from plans by Clarence Payne, 
a Californian, who invested heavily in 
New York real estate. 

On its completion the building was 
named the Guaranty Trust Company 
Building in consideration of the fact 
that the latter institution had contract- 
ed from the start to lease the banking 
floor, first floor and basement. Shortly 
after Mr. Payne resold the property to 
the Postal Life Insurance Company, 
the deal involving a total valuation o’ 
$7,500,000, according to the estimates 
made at the time. The Postal Life 
gave in part payment its old home at 
35 Nassau Street, southeast corner of 
Liberty Street, a six-story apartment 
house, two commercial buildings and 
a building at Savannah, Ga. Subse- 
quently the Postal Life took the Nas- 
sau Street building back in foreclosure 
proceedings and resold it to the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce. 





J. E. BRAGG SECRETARY 





New York Life Underwriters’ Assn. Ap- 
points Executive Secretary; Devotes 
Entire Time to Duties 





Sheppard Homans, president of the 
New York Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion, announces the appointment of 
J. E. Bragg, formerly of the Graham 
C. Wells Agency of Provident Life & 
Trust, as executive secretary of the as- 
sociation. For the present the new 
secretary will be located at 177 Broad- 
way, in the office of Wm. R. Collins, 
general agent for the National Life of 
Vermont. 


In Mr. Bragg the association has a 
young man who has devoted all his 
time, since leaving school, to the busi- 
ness of life insurance. In January, 
1919, he became salesman for Mellor 
& Allen. When this firm was succeeded 
by the Sigourney Mellor Agency, Mr. 
Bragg was made manager of Mr. Mel- 
lor’s organization. Early in 1920, he 
resigned to attend the School of Life 
Insurance Salesmanship at Carnegie 
Tech. At the close of the term he was 
elected president of his class, and then 
joined the Graham C. Wells Agency. 

The appointment of an executive sec- 
retary, who will devote his entire time 
to the duties of his position, fills a 
long-felt want in the New York Life 
Underwriters’ Association. Later on 
the association will have offices of its 
own where the secretary will make his 
headquarters. It ig planned to have a 
complete file of licensed life insurance 
underwriters on hand which shall be 
available for the use of members of the 
association. 





The uttered part of a man’s life bears 
to the unuttered, unconscious part 4 
small unknown proportion. He himself 
never knows it, much less do others. 
—Carlyle, 
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NEW FEATURES INTRODUCED IN A DECADE 








Progress of the Equitable 


Group Life Insurance Non-Cancellable Accident 

7 Group Disability Insurance and Health Insurance 

| Safety Inspections for Groups Premium Waiver Clause 

1 Home Purchase Insurance Disability Income Clause 

‘ Refund and Cash Refund Annuity Double Indemnity Provision 

I Income Bonds for Old Age Excess Interest Dividends 

ur New Convertible Policy Post Mortem Dividend 

( Corporate Policy Endowment Conversion Privilege 
Endowment Annuity at 65 Educational Fund Agreement 

Liberty Bond Policy Salary Continuance Agreement 
Retirement Annuity Free Health Examinations | 




















INSURANCE 
THAT 
INSURES 


PROTECTION 
THAT 
PROTECTS 


New Survivorship Annuity Speciai Training for Agents 
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i GROWTH IN A DECADE 

4 1920 Ig10 Increase 

i! Outstandirg Insurance Dec. 31st. $2,656,524,071  $1,347,158,692  $1,309,366,279 

i New Imsurance................. 529,559,021 107,965,091 421,504,830 

l Assets Dec. 31st............... 627,141,737 492,197,585 134,044,152 

F Liabilities Dec. 31st............ 539,140,795 409,538,600 129,602,195 

Fr Premium Income............... 0593545787 53,160,164 42,194,623 

un Total Become... cnicet sap We.nis 132,156,942 76;289,493 55,867,449 I 
i Payments to Policyholders...... 72,683,550 53,119,070 19,563,880 
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THE EQUITABLE 


I 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
of the UNITED STATES 


| 120 Broadway New York 
| W. A. DAY, President 
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Company of 


Founded 1865 


The Provident Life and Trust 


(Pennsylvania) 


Philadelphia 








“Tantamount to a Sight Draft” 


A Provident Long Endowment is not only payable immedi- 
ately should the insured die; if he lives to the maturing date 
specified in the policy, it is tantamount to a sight draft. 











LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Information and 






OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 
In Business Since 1862 


Insures all classes of selected lives, issuing policies on the ordinary, in- 
termediate and industrial plan at all ages. It also insures against total 
and permanent disability. Policies of the company are made secure by 
reserves maintained on the highest standard, with additional contingent 
reserves providing protection against all emergencies. 

Advice on any matter relating to Life Insurance is Available at any 
time through the Agencies or Home Office of this Company. 
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Morris Plan Decision 
Puzzle to Lawyers 


CASE OF LAPSED POLICY 





Court Thinks Bank and _ Insurance 
Companies Identical, Although 
Phillips Licensed Latter 





The decision of the New York Appel- 
late Term of the Supreme Court in the 
case of Emilie Fogg versus the Morris 
Plan Insurance Society, in favor of the 
plaintiff has been quite a puzzle to in- 
surance lawyers. A man’s policy had 
lapsed; he became ill; the premiums 
were paid to the Morris Plan Company 
and the first the insurance society 
knew of it was after he died. The 
courts seemed to have gone on the 
theory that the Morris Plan Company 
(the banking end) and the Morris Plan 
Insurance Society are the same, simp- 
ly because some of the directors are 
the same. But the Morris Plan Insur- 
ance Society—which writes monthly 
payment industrial policies—is a sepa- 
rate institution; and is so recognized 
by the Insurance Department of this 
state. Its capital stock is $100,000; 
its surplus $144,211. Its assets are 
$275,038; and it occupies separate and 
comfortable quarters at 680 Fifth Av- 
enue. A. J. Smith is insurance man- 
ager. 

However, the court decision is inter- 
esting and is presented herewith in 
full: 

The action is brought by a bene- 
ficiary named ja a policy of life in- 
surance issued‘ by the defendant com- 
pany, hereinafter called “Society,” in 
connection with a loan of money by tie 
Morris Plan Company, hereinafter 
called “Company.” The defense is that 
the policy lapsed for non-payment of 
premiums, and that is was not rein- 
siated. As the premiums were admit- 
tedly paid in full to company prior to 
the death of the assured, plaintiff must 
prevail, whether or not the nolicy 
lapsed, if company had the power to 
hind society and reinstate the policy 
by its acceptance of overdue premiums. 
In order to ascertain company’s powers 
it is necessary to inquire into the rela- 
tionship of the two corporaticns -with 
each other, to examine the tontract 





words for over Seventy Years. 
the years to come. 





.tion, does not appear. 





| - For Over Seventy Years 


On August 1, 1851, the Massachusetts Mutual issued its first policy. 
From that day to this its constant endeavor has been to furnish the best 
possible life insurance protection at the lowest possible net cost. 
it has succeeded is shown by thd enviable reputation which the Company 
enjoys among those who buy insurance and among those who sell it. 
Efficient service and a square deal for everyone have been its watch- 
They will be its watchwords throughout 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


| 
| LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 


under which they were operating, and 
to discover their methods of dealing 
with society’s insurance business. 

It.appears that sometime prior to 1914 
company was incorporated for the 
avowed purpose of lending to worthy 
borrowers small sums of money, with- 
out the deposit of chattel security such 
as is required by pawnbrokers. ‘That 
the lending of small sums is an enter- 
prise that must be conducted at a loss 
unless more than 6 per cent interest is 
obtained is admitted by financial ex- 
perts, and recognized by statutes per- 
mitting the pawnbroker to charge from 
24 per cent to 30 per cent per annum. 
Company proposed to secure its loans, 
and an adequate return thereon, in the 
following manner, designated and wide- 
ly known as the “Morris Plan.” The 
loan is guaranteed by friends of the 
borrower, and must be repaid in in- 
stallments. At the time of making the 
loan, interest at 6 per cent is deducted 
therefrom, and company secures a fur- 
ther return on its investment by com 
pelling the borrower to purchase, in 
installments, all of which are payable 
before repayments of the loan is due, 
a certificate of company in amount 
equal to the amount of the loan. This 
certificate is pledged as collateral, and, 
when fully paid for, may be applied in 
satisfaction of the loan. Company in 
this way secures approximately 15 
per cent on its loan. Its plan is per- 
mitted by special statute, and has met 
with such rked success that in 191! 
company maintained offices in 104 cities 
in the United States, and had lent neay- 
ly $7,000,000. 

Enters Insurance 


In 1917, company added to its plan a 
provision that the life of the borrower 
be insured for the amount of the loan, 
the policy being payable pro tanto to 
company for any part of the loan unpaid 
at the death of the borrower. Whether 
distaste to enforce the loan against the 
guarantors, or the expense of such en- 
forcement, or the profit in the insur- 
ance, was the motive for this innova- 
At all events, 
society was, in 1917, organized to effec- 
tuate the new feature of the plan by 
writing the insurance the plan called 
for, and, immediately upon its organ- 
ization it appointed company “its ex- 
clusive agent,” by agreement in writing 
under which company agreed to use its 
best efforts to induce “every borrower” 


That 








and investor under the Morris Plan, “as 
well as other desirable persons,” to 
make application to society for insur- 
ance. Society transacted no other busi- 
ness than the issuing of life insurance 
policies securing company’s loans. It 
initiated no insurance business. Under 
this agreement company was author- 
ized to deliver the policies, and under- 
took to “collect all premiums,” to “en- 
deavor to collect all premiums in ad- 
vance,” and to account to society there- 
for on Tuesday of each week, the ac- 
count books so kept being the books of 
society. The agreement contains no 
provision expressly forbidding the ac- 
ceptance by company of an overdue 
premium, the only limitation of its au- 
thority being that contained in para- 
graph seventh, reading thus: “It is un- 
derstood and agreed that the company 
is not authorized to make, alter, change 
or discharge premiums, contracts, or 
policies, or bind the society or repre- 
sent the society in any manner other 
than is set forth in this agreement un- 
less authorized in writing.” 
Takes Out Policy 


On May 5, 1919, when company and 
society were operating under the plan 
as I have briefly outlined it, plaintiff's 
husband applied to company for a loan 
of $500. Printed. instructions were 
given to him by company containing 
directions for filling out and executing 
the necessary papers, and stating that 
insurance for the term of one year, 
“sold through the company,” could be 
secured by weekly payments of fifty 
cents a week for a number of weeks 
determined by the age of the borrower, 
and stating further that such insur- 
ance is “optional with the borrower. 
The company recommends it, but it is 
not a requirement of the loan.” Al- 
though a pamphlet given to the as- 
sured by company at the time contained 
the statement that only two guarantors 
were necessary, he was required to pro- 
duce four, all of whom appear to have 
been satisfactory to company. Never- 
theless, for some reason the making of 
the loan was delayed. On May 28, 
1919, the assured concluded that it 
would be to his interest to apply for 
the life insurance policy referred to by 
company, and on that day, upon his 
making application to company for in- 
“surance, and paying $5, stated by com- 
pany to be premiums on the policy for 
ten weeks, company made the loan, 


Confidence - Ability - Service 


The Splendid Record of the Past Year is a Challenge that will 
be met by every Fearless Agent who Grasps the Fact that 
Nothing can Defeat Diligent and Honest Toil. 


1921 Will Reward Workers, but not Shirkers 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
87 Milk Street, Boston 


Seventy-seven Years of Faithful Service 


the assured receiving the sum of $460, 
representing $500, the amount of the 
loan, less $35 interest retained by com- 
pany, and less $5 payment on account 
of insurance premiums. He was to pay 
for company’s certificate at the rate of 
$50 per month on the second day of 
each month, beginning with July, 1919. 

While the agreement between com- 
pany and society does not require a 
medical examination of the applicant, 
but merely that company shall see the 
applicant and “believe him to be in 
good health,” a medical examination 
was made in this instance, but not until 
September 4, 1919. The policy was is- 
sued on that day, but was not mailed 
to the assured until September 12, 
reaching him September 13. It was, 
however, dated May 28, 1919, and by 
its terms insured the assured for a 
term expiring May 28, 1920. 

The policy is headed “The Morris 
Plan,” in large black letters. Under- 
neath, in white letters, is the word 
“Insurance.” Underneath that is the 
word “Society,” in black letters. Di- 
rectly under the word “Morris” is the 
trademark of company, a black rhom- 
boid with the words “The Morris Plan” 
in the center. Underneath that, in 
small but distinct black type, are the 
words “Home Office, 52 William Street, 
New York City.” 

The loan and policy were both ap- 
plied for at one of the New York City 
offices of company, at -261 Broadway. 
The assured never had any dealings 
with any representative of society, 
other than company, and was never at 
society’s office in William Street. 

Policy Provisions 

The policy provides that weekly pay- 
ments shall be made in advance; that 
conditions on the “following pages” are 
part of the contract; that payments are 
to be made until the full premium shall 
have been paid; that if the assured dies 
within one year from the date of the 
policy, while it is in force, the amount 
of the policy will, upon proof of death, 
be paid (1) to company to liquidate any 
debt of the assured to company, (2) the 
balance to the second beneficiary (in 
this case the plaintiff). The “condi- 
tions on the following pages” are that 
the policy cannot be changed except ir 
writing, signed by certain officers of 
society; that “no agent shall have 
power to waive forfeitures, or receive 
premiums on policies more than four 
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weeks in arrears, or to receipt for same 
in the premium receipt book belonging 
with this policy, and ali such arrears 
paid to an agent or other representative 
shall be at the risk of those who pay 
them, and shall not be credited upon 
the policy whether entered in the prem- 
ium receipt book or not;” that the “pol- 
icy shall lapse if any premium be more 
than four weeks overdue, but may be 
reinstated upon payment of all arrears 
and the presentation «f evidence satis- 
factory to society of the second health 
of the insured.” 

The total premium on this policy. 
$12.50, was paid to and accepted by 
company in three installments, as fol- 
lows: $5 on May 28, 1919; $2.50 on 
January 2, 1920; $5 on February 2, 
1920; each payment (other than the 
first) being made simultaneously with 
payment to company of a loan install- 
ment due on the same day. Company 
on none of these occasions demanded 
any evidence that the assured was in 
good health. In fact, the assured was 
in good health on January 2, 1920, but 
on February 2, 1920, he was ill. There 
can be no charge of bad faith against 
the plaintiff, the assured’s wife, who 
paid the premium on the last-mentioned 
day. She waited until the day upon 
which the loan installment was due, al- 
though her husband had been ill for 
ten days, and then paid the premium 
with the loan installment. It is quite 
evident that neither the assured nor his 
wife had any reason to believe that a 


claim would be made that the policy — 


had lapsed prior to January 2, 1929. 
Neither on that date, nor on February 
2, 1920, was any question raised as to 
the validity of the policy. Upon mak- 
ing final payment, plaintiff was assured 
by company that the premium was then 
paid in full, and was instructed by com- 
pany’s cashier to keep the stamped 
book, as that was her receipt for the 
insurance. The assured died on Febru- 
ary 3, 1920. 
Discrimination 

The plaintiff does not make the point 
that the policy did rot lapse. I am of 
the opinion that a cogent argument 
might have been made in support of the 
proposition that no lapse occured. The 
assured was charged premiums for a 
full year. In point of fact, the insur- 
ance written was for a period of only 
259 days. The premium charge was 
fifty cents per week; it should have 
been thirty-six cents per week. Society 
was prohibited from discriminating as 
among its policyholders (Ins. Law, sec. 
89.) By its excessive premium charges 
it did discriminate against assured, and 
its discrimination placea in the hands 
of society, or at least in those of its 
agent company, moneys that properly 
belonged to the assured, and which 
moneys had been paid in by the as- 
sured for the express purpose of pay- 
ing premiums. On a non-discriminatory 
basis, there was at all times prior to the 
death of the assured a sufficient sum of 
money, properly belonging to the as- 
sured, to meet the assured’s premium 
obligations. It is true that the statute 
does not provide for the application to 
payment of premium charges moneys 
improperly exacted by discrimination, 
but it seems to me that it should not 
be beyond the power of courts to deem 
them so applied in order to prevent a 
forfeiture. (For a statutory analogy, see 
Ins. Law, ‘sec. 88, providing for such 
an application of moneys due to a pol- 
icyholder as dividends.) The plaintiff 
places sole reliance, however, upon her 
contention that any lapse that occurred 
was waived. I come, then, to a con- 
sideration of that question. Conceded- 
ly, there was such a waiver provided 
company was authorized to accept over- 
due premiums and thereby reinstate 
the policy. I do not think there is any 
provision in the policy that can be given 
the effect of limiting the authority of 
company. The policy does contain the 
statement, or warning, or notice, or 
whatever it may be called, that “no 
agent shall have power to waive for- 
feitures, or receive premiums on _ pol- 
icies more than four weeks in arrears.” 
But in the agreethent between society 
and company there was, in fact, no 





limitation whatsoever of the authority 
of company, thereby made society’s 
“exclusive agent.” Furthermore, it is 
very plain that society, in real fact and 
substance, is a mere department of 
company. Not only had society given 
to company the power to transact all 
society’s business, and to keep all its 
records, but society in practice had 
nothing to do with either policyholder 
or policy after its issuance of a policy. 
Company was in such complete cortrol 
of the insurance feature of the Morris 
Plan that society had not even its own 
independent means of ascertaining the 
correctness of a date of lapse given by 
company. The date given on company’s 
notice of the alleged lapse of the policy 
here in question is an obviously incor- 
rect date, and yet it was blindly ac- 
cepted by society as the correct date. 
Society makes much of the fact that 
company failed to account to it in re- 
spect of the premiums accepted by com- 
pany from the assured. It seems, how- 
ever, that the provision in the agree- 
ment between society and company for 
fixed periodic accountings was, in prac- 
tice, wholly disregarded. It is quite ap- 
parent that these interlocking compan- 
ies in conducting their joint and inter- 
locking business placed in each other, 
as was quite natural in the circum- 
stances, the most implicit trust, and 
that only in the most technical sense 
can company be regarded as society’s 
agent. When, as here, an agent is in 
complete control of a business, a limi- 
tation upon its authority should be un- 
equivocal. As I read this record, so- 
ciety, in truth and fact, was nothing 
more nor less than an adjunct, or 
feeder, or instrumentality of company. 
I think it follows that company pos- 
sessed authority to waive the lapse, if 
lapse there was, and I advise that the 
judgment rendered by the learned trial 
justice be affirmed. 
Judgment affirmed, with costs. 


SISLEY NEW CHAIRMAN 








Travelers General Agent Elected By 
Executive Committee of New York 
Life. Underwriters’ Association 





Edward J. Sisley, general agent of the 
Travelers at 80 Maiden Lane, has been 
elected chairman of the executive cor: 
mittee of the New York Life Unde-- 
writers’ Association. In last week’s is- 
sue of The Eastern Underwriter it was 
incorrectly stated that he had been 
elected chairman of the National Asso- 
ciation. 

The New York association is plan- 
ning on becoming the biggest and: best 
of the life underwriters’ local associa- 
tions. Under the new administration, 
with Sheppard Homans as president 
and Mr. Sisley as chairman of the exec- 
utive committee, it is safe to assume 
that the association will forge ahead as 
soon as the meetings begin in the fail. 


USEFULNESS LIMITED 

Sometimes the new agent, skeptical 
of the alleged distinctive character of 
life insurance salesmanship, wastes 
time, material, and postage in sending 
out a large quantity of literature. He 
sends out his booklets—hundreds of 
them. And then he sits down, and in 
imagination spends the fortune in com- 
missions that the returns will bring. 
But, somehow, or other, the flooding in- 
quiries do not come in, the eager appli- 
cants do not jostle one another for ap- 
pointments. After a time he may try 
again, and again he is disappointed. 
And then he begins to be willing to ac- 
cept as truth what he has been told— 
that the selling of life insurance is and 
always has been a face-to-face process. 
If, therefore, young man, you contem- 
plate repeating the folly of innumerable 
others—don’t! You can’t succeed by 
scattering booklets and leaflets broad- 
cast, nor by putting advertisements in 
your local papers. You must use your 
legs, your tongue, your brains, else you 
will utterly fail. Nearly every man, 
“believes in life ce,” and yet 
only a negligible few take action to 
possess it or to increase it without the 
prompting of the agent.—Firing ‘Line 
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Farm mortgage loans, such as desired by the most 


exacting insurance companies, are sold by 


The F. B. Collins 


Investment Co. 


Members Farm Mortgage Bankers Association of America 
727 Monadnock Block, CHICAGO 


Home Office: OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
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HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


PROTECTION FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
This Company issues afl medern forms ef policy contracts from age 3 months 


next birthday te 
INDUSTRIAL POLICERS oe in full immediate benc@t trom Gato of isms 


ORDINARY POLI 
o LICIES contain a valuable Disability clause and are quar- 
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ia GOOD CONTRACTS FOR LIVE AGENTS 
ecutive offices No. SOG Walnut St., Philadelphia, P. 
BASIL S$. WALSH, President JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Secretary JOHN J. GALLAGHER. Treasurer 














The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
Paid Life Insurance for year 1920 over $35,000,000.00 


Life, Accident, and Health Insurance 
Low Guaranteed Rates 






















American Central Life 


Insurance Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Beteblished 1899 
All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 
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Guardian’s Men Tell-- 
How to Stop Lapses 


GO0O0D TENNESSEE LETTERS USED 








Six Reasons for Keeping Policy; Exten- 
sion Feature Also Found Effective 
in That State 





The Guardian Life has been sound- 
ing out its agents and managers with 
eference to methods used in prevent- 
ng lapses. Among letters of interest 
received were two from Tennessee. 
They are reproduced herewith: 

G. Duffield, Memphis: To the policy- 
holder who says he intends to drop his 
nsurance we give this argument: 

“Mr. Jones, if you should lapse your 
policy at this time, you undoubtedly 
realize that it would mean a distinct 
loss to you, because you would not re- 
ceive in cash as much money as you 
paid in. By your action, you mean you 
re going to take a chance on living 
a certain number of years more, but I 
io not think you understand just who 
is going to pay if you lose. It cer- 
tainly will not be you, because wheu 
vou are dead things won’t matter very 
much to you. It is your wife and fam- 
ly who will have to pay the loss, be- 
cause they will be left behind to get 
along as best they can. In other words, 
you are going to make them assume a 
risk of which they probably know 
nothing, simply because you are willing 
to take a chance. 

“There are so many chances that a 
man is obliged to take in his ordinary 
life that I believe you will agree with 
me it is wise to play safe as far as 
possible. I have not the slightest doubt 
that if you knew you were going to die 
next year, you would not only retain 
this policy, but would take as much 
more as you could pay for. That’s only 
natural, isn’t it, Mr. Jones? Now, if 
you would take this additional insur- 
ance under certain conditions, you vir- 
tually admit that you are not carrying 
all the insurance you would like to 
carry or ought to carry. Did you ever 
stop to think, Mr. Jones, that you do 
not know that you are not going to die 
next year?” 

I would then show the policyholder 
how easy it is, under the very libera!’ 
arrangements that The Guardian Life 
has, to extend the time for payment of 
this premium to help him over the hard 
places. By a judicious use of the ar- 
rangements made by the Company for 
this purpose, there is absolutely no rea- 
son why, if we get a chance to talk 
to a man, we cannot persuade him to 
keep his policy in force. 

R. D’S. Robertson, Nashville: We 
use the letter forms sent us from the 
Home Office to reinstate business, and 
find them very. good. Some of our 
arguments which have helped us most 
in keeping our business in force are: 

(1) You can’t afford to drop any of 
your insurance. If you find it a hard 
matter to get along now, it will be 
much harder for your family to get 
along when your support is gone. (2) 
You have your insurance in good shape 
new, and can never again get it at as 
low a rate as your present insurance 
is costing you. (3) Your insurance is 
a valuable part of your estate; it is 
wise for you to carry all the life insur- 
ance you can afford in these times of 
(lepreciation in all values and prices. 
(4) No doubt the reason for which you 
took the insurance still exists, and per- 
haps you need the protection now even 
more than you did then. You might 
never be able to get insurance again if 
you allow this policy to lapse. (5) 
Just a small outlay of money for this 
premium now may mean many years 





Agent Saved Part 
Of $1,000,000 Line 


ASSURED WANTED TO CANCEL 








Convinced That Diminution of Insur- 
ance Should Follow Not Precede, 
Diminution of Income 





In a talk to agents of the Penn Mu- 
tual Life William H. Kingsley, vice- 
president told of a case in New York 
City which was recently presented to 
the Company. The president of a large 
company took out a $1,000,000 insur- 
ance, of which $100,000 went to the 
Penn Mutual. With the depression 
which came a few months ago he de- 
cided to relieve himself of the burden 
of these premiums. The agents were 
notified of the discontinuance of the 
entire line. 

“Our agent promptly visited this gen- 
tleman and made known to him that 
this protection was more greatly needed 
with his diminished income than was 
the case before and the result was 
that out of the entire line our policy 
was the only one continued,” said Mr. 
Kingsley. 

“The argument used was that a man 
finding himself in financial position to 
take a million dollars of insurance, and 
later having his income materially dim- 
inished, was not to be criticized for 
making an adjustment, but that he 
should not reduce his line of insurance 
in greater proportion than the percent- 
age of diminution which had occurred 
in his income. This found a lodging 
place in his mind to the extent at least 
of preserving 10 per cent of the line 


which represented the limit that we-~ 


could carry upon him, even if we do 
know that his income is greater than 
10 per cent of its former amount. 
“Countless instances could be quoted 
showing the effectiveness of personal 
touch. All are beneficial and all go to 
fatten the pocketbook, if not today, te- 
morrow, or in the near future.” 





George A..Smith, of the New England 
Mutual Life, New York, uses a blotter 
reading “A Life Insurance Policy of 
Ample Size is a Declaration of Inde- 
pendence.” 








of comfort for your family. (6) The 
longer you carry your insurance the 
more your cash and loan values in- 
crease, and your net cost decreases 
each year. The shorter time you carry 
it, the less returns you get for your 
money. 

We also use to a very great extent 
the extension feature of our policy 
contract, the change of method of pre- 
mium payments, and the loan value. 
We find the extension is the most used 
feature ‘in cases where it is a strain 
to pay the entire premium when due. 





| CAPABLE MEN 
Can Always Be 


WELL PLACED 


Much desirable territory is ready for 
Agents who can deliver policies in satis- 
factory volume. Inquiries about localities 
will have careful attention. 


Union Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


Address: 
ALBERT E. AWDE, Supt. of Agencies 


LARSEN’S CAREER 

Arthur W. Larsen, of Indianapolis, 
who has been appointed assistant actu- 
ary of the Volunteer, of Chattanooga, 
is a graduate of the University of 
Wisconsin, where he received the de- 
gree of M. A. After teaching in the 
University of Kansas, he was associated 
with the Actuarial Department of the 
Federal Life Insurance Company, of 
Chicago. Later has held a position in 
the office of Frank J. Haight, Consult- 
ing Actuary, of Indianapolis, which he 
relinquished to go to the Indiana In- 
surance Department, where he re- 
mained until he came to the Volunteer. 





JUSTICE WHITE’S INSURANCE 

The late Edward D. White, Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court, was a 
policyholder in the New England Mu- 
tual. He was insured in 1879 at the age 
of 35, under two policies for $5,000 and 
$2,000. These were surrendered in 1880 
and in their place and in addition to 
them one policy for $15,000 was issued. 





Business Is Good With 
The Bankers Life 


New Business for the 
first six months of 
1921 shows a total of 
$70,000,000 
as compared with 
$56,000,000 
for the first six 
months of 1920 
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Address, ; : 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 105 William Street, New York City 





All three were in Ordinary Life. 
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The 61st Annual Statement 





shows admitted Assets of 





$40,465,508 and the Insurance 
in Force $212,483,100—a gain 
for the year 1920 of nearly 
$27,000,000. The insurance 
effected during the year was 
nearly $43,000,000. The 
amount paid to policyholders | 
during the year was over 
$4,196,000. 

| 








For Agency apply to | 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Superintendent of Agents 
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Build Your Own Business 
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Our Policies provide for: 


Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 
See the new low Rates 
JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 
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Anniversary Year 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


1851 


Pittsfield, Mass. 
During this long span of years the Company has maintained 
repuiation for fair and honorable dealing with policyholders and agen en 


WILLIAM D. WYMAN, President 
WINFIELD S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 
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Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 
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Winthrop D. Bassett, district 

Selling “manager of the New England 
in a Mutual, at New Bedford, 
Bank Mass., has done a fine piece 

of intensive work in a bank 

of that city. He has sold life insurance 
to thirteen officers and employees: 
president, vice-president, auditor, two 
paying tellers, two receiving tellers, 
loan teller, manager of safe deposit de- 
partment, collection-clerk, and three 
bookkeepers. He has also the promise 
of business from five others. Show 
this to the man who tells about how 
much better he can invest his money 
than Life Insurance companies can. 
Bankers who have every opportunity 
to make good investments, and who, 
in fact, know more about the subject 
than any other class in the community, 
with the possible exception of stock 
brokers, are buying large amount of Life 
Insurance. The average man is a de- 
fenseless novice at the investment prob- 
lem. Some know this, and know it well 


—they have paid the price. They buy 
life insurance. 
o a 
“Insurance agents 
Sums Up are today doing 
Insurance Need their part in this 
in Few Words educational work in 


the way:-it can be 
done most efficiently by presentation of 
right principles in a personal man to 
man fashion,” says President Single- 
ton, of the Missouri State, in addressing 
field men of that company. “The in- 
surance man is bringing the people 
around to his view-point that whether 
a man lives or dies 


his child has a right to care and an 
education. 

his wife has a right to protection, also 
when she becomes a widow. 

his home should be safe guarded. 

his business should not be wrecked be- 
cause of failure to protect it. 

his estate should not be depleted bo 
cause of one death.” 
s* ¢«es 

The following  incerpt 

taken from “Protection,” 

the weekly newspaper of 

the Travelers, contains a 


Persell's 
One Day 
Contest 


idea: 
“Manager H. A. Persell, of the Forty- 
Second Street Branch of the Travelers 


_ dent premiums. 
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to be done, it is surprising how diffi- 
culties melt away before a man 30 
equipped. 

Perhaps you are already following 
this plan. If so, congratulation! If 
not, the best piece of advice we can 
give is to revamp your program at once 
and try the scheme here outlined. 

s ¢+ 
Max Beehler, Chicago 
Old Equitable Society, re- 
Policyholders cently wrote $60,000 


Again of life insurance, cor- 
porate form, for the 

Jacob Cohn, Inc., on three different 
lives. This business was secured 


against very strong competition, and 
bears out the doctrine of going back 
to oid policyholders. Each of the three 
men insured were old policyholders of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society. 


* ¢ @ 
Friendship can't be 
Pickell bought, but it can be culti- 
on vated. A little thoughtful- 


Friendship ness on our part will en- 

able us to get new friends 
and hold old ones, says Charles W. 
Pickell in the “Radiator.” 

When I started selling protection in 
1887, I was advised to work among 
those whom I did not know—and not 
to try and sell my friends. Wronz! 
absolutely wrong. You can’t sell a per- 
son protection unless he has faith in 
you and what you say. Then he be- 
comes you friend,—for ‘friendship is 
only confidence after all. What will a 
hundred friends properly cultivated do 
to your business? 

* *« 8s 
That agents who 
Agents To are taking the 
Advertise Carnegie course on 
Carnegie Course life insurance 
salesmanship will 
be better informed on life insurance 
than the average agent will be the point 
featured in an institutional advertising 
campaign to be inaugurated soon in the 
San Francisco daily papers. The cost 
of the campaign—about $3,000—will be 
defrayed through voluntary contribu- 
tions by the managers and general 
agents who brought the Carnegie course 
to San Francisco, and who have as- 
sessed themselves on the basis of 5 
cents for each $1,000 of new business 
that was paid for their agen- 
cies during 1920. The matter of pre- 
paring copy for the advertising drive 
has been placed in the hands of A. J. 
Hill of the State Life. . Following are 
the San Francisco managers Who acted 
as “guarantors” for the Carnegie course 
and who are now paying for the adver- 
tising campaign so that graduates of the 








Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 





Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Soathern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1919: 





JOHN G. WALKER, President. 


school will be recognized as “better” 
life insurance men: 


Subscribers to Advertising Fund 


H. A. Binder, Massachusetts Mutual 
Life; P. M. Caroe, Columbian National 
Life; Ray W. Crawford, Connecticut 
Mutual Life; Duryea & Finley, Penn 
Mutual Life; Walter G. Eader, Equit- 
able Life of Iowa; Josua Eppinger, 
Connecticut General Life; Joseph H. 
Gray, New England Mutual Life; E. H. 
Lestock Gregory, Aetna Life; F. W. 
Heron, Fidelity Mutual Life; Arthur J. 
Hill, State Life; Kilgarif & Beaver, 
Pacific Mutual Life; C. J. Klitgaard, 
Continental Life; James A. Lawrence, 
Home Life; George Leisander, Guard- 
ian Life; James S. Osborne, Phoenix 
Mutual Life; Equitable Life of New 
York; R. L. Stephenson, Union Central 
Life; A. F. Smith, Bankers Life; F. A. 
Stolp, National Life of Vermont; Smith, 
Thomas & Thomas, Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life; Vail, Eldredge & Matthews, 
Provident Life & Trust; B. Von Damm, 
Missouri State Life; West Coast Life 
Insurance Co., and Western States Life 
Insurance Co. . 


TELLS OF WAR RISK DELAYS 

Further complaints that the War 
Risk Insurance Bureau is inexcusably 
slow in granting compensation to 
wounded and disabled veterans of the 
war are voiced by Mrs. Helen Ledyard 
Birch, of Green Grove, N. J., -grand- 
daughter of the founder of Dartmouth 
College, who returned Monday from 
Washington where she spent several 
weeks helping hasten the claims of ex- 
service men. Her story is a tragic repi- 
tition of many others citing the indiffer- 
ence with which claimants are treated 
by employes of the War Risk Insur- 
ance Bureau. Red tape, inefficiency, 
and inertia have so clogged the wheels 
of the compensation department of the 
Bureau in Washington, according to 
Mrs. Birch, that hundreds of claimants 
there are penniless and dependent upon 
charity for want of fair and prompt 
treatment. Mrs. Birch was aided in 
her work, covering a period of five 
weeks, by many senators and repre- 
sentatives. 








The Producers Club of the Federal 
Life will hold its annual meeting at the 
Antler’s Club in Colorado Springs, Colo., 
on August 16, 17 and 18. 


























Thinks New Agents 
Should Have Salary 


TO PREVENT DISCOURAGEMENT 





An Insurance Agent of New York State 
Feels Companies Don’t Go Half 
Way With New Men 





The Eastern Underwriter has received 
a letter from one of the well-known in- 
surance agents of New York State to the 
effect that in the smaller communities 
life insurance companies do not go half 
way in meeting the new agent by paying 
him at least a small regular salary while 
he is giving his time in learning enough 
about life insurance to enable him to com- 
pete with more experienced men. This in- 
surance agent believes that the new man 
risks all; the company very little. Of 
course, there are’ many general agents 
who give a new man a drawing account 
immediately. However, the letter is of 
interest and it is reproduced: 

I have never noticed much in your 
paper about the arrangements which 
life insurance companies make when 
they send out a new agent. 

Life imsurance is conducted on the 
commission basis, viz.: the new agent 
goes out equipped with confidence and 
what knowledge he can pick up and 
what experience he has and tries to 
sell. All the chances are his. The ex- 
penses he foots himself. Sometimes 
he wins; often he loses. 

Suppose he wins. It has been hard 
work, many turn-downs, occasional in- 
sults, former friends looking askance, 
but his enthusiasm has triumphed over 
everything. The application has been 
signed, the medical examination made, 
the papers sent to the Home Office. 
Some days go by, and one day he is 
informed by the general agent that the 
case didn’t go through. All the time 
and effort he thinks were wasted, al- 
though, of course, if he stays in the 
business the experience is worth some- 
thing in dollars and cents. 

The truth, however, is that he is 
greatly discouraged. Much has been 
promised; much has been expected. 
Great has been the disappointment. 

Now, the question that occurs to me 
is why more encouragement is not giv- 
en the new agent. Does it not seem 
reasonable that he should get some- 
thing in the way of a regular salary, 
even though the commission to be paid 
later should be cut down. Nearly every 
sales position in the country author- 
izes a drawing account, but not so 
life insurance. Yet, if the man were 
good enough to be put on, to go about 
the city representing the company, to 
advertise it, he should be rewarded 
with something. 

I have met many men whom I be- 
lieve would make splendid agents, but 
they were not met half-way. It was a 
case of a gambler’s chance and they 
had to take all the chances. 

I should like your opinion to see if it 
agrees with mine that companies are 
making an error in employing agents 
as they do: come with us if you want 
to> bat don’t expect help until you make 
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Closing Arguments 
Of C. H. Hamilton Win 


USED BY PEARSON &. LARSON 





captures Cases By Getting Decision 
on Minor Points; Sample Conver- 
sation Used 





The Northwestern Mutual Life gen- 
eral agency of Pearson & Larson finds 
effective use in closing arguments that 
are simple enough prepared by C. H. 
Hamilton. The best of them are these: 

As a rule you can close the case by 
getting decision on a minor point. Do 
this by asking tactful questions. Try 
out some of these: 

1. “If you should take this insur- 
ance now, about how much would you 
take?” 

2. “Is there any good reason why 
you should longer deprive your wife 
and children of this protection?” 

3. “Do you believe you can pass a 
good medical examination? Any fam- 
ily history of tuberculosis or cancer?” 

4. “What time this afternoon would 
be most convenient for the doctor to 
look you over?” (Don’t wait for him 
to answer, but continue)—‘Five-thirty 
or six o’clock?” 

5. “Would you rather go to the 
doctor’s office or have him come here?” 

6. “Shall we write it for $5,000 or 
$10,000?” 

7. “What is your full name? Your 
wife’s full name? Your date of birth?’ 

Strictly speaking, “closing argu- 
ments” sometimes are unnecessary; 
for, we should always remember, salez- 
manship is not argument but persua- 
sion. Frequently a closing suggestion 
is better than a closing argument, while 
sometimes a pointed question plainly 
and politely put, will lead to mental 
surrender. Try the following: 

1. “You realize that you ought to 
have this protection, don’t you?” 

2. “Hadn’t you just as well settle 
this matter now?” 

3. “Why delay in doing now what 
you admit is a duty to your loved 
ones?” 

4. “If you knew you couldn’t get 
this protection next month you would 
take it now—wouldn’t you?” (Wait 
until he answers “Yes.”) “Then why 
run the risk of not getting it at all?” 

5. “I have been trying in this inter- 
view to help you find a way to better 
protect your family. Have you?” 
(Politely insist on an answer.) 

6. “Would you for the same amount 
of money insure my life?” (Wait until! 
he says “No.”) “Then why compel 
your wife to assume a risk on you 
which you dare not assume on me? 
Why compel her to go into the Life 
Insurance Business?” 

7. “I want to ask you just one more 
question.” (Look him straight in the 
eye.) “If you had been trying one-half 
as hard to find reasons why you should 
take this insurance now as you have 
been trying to find excuses for not tak- 
ing it, wouldn’t this application be al- 
ready signed?” (Make him answer.) 





Many men act as though the present 
were everything, the future nothing and 
all the way between a mere piling 
cromae for ducats, says “The Volun- 
eer,” 
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you are in 





Security Mutual Agents are successful 
WHY? 


reasons are many 
First —Our rates are right 
are attractive 
Third —Our Company is -reliable 
Fourth—Our agents have our co-operation 


We can give good men good territory 
If 
o & daten, Sone at kee 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


POWER OF RESISTANCE 


An article published in the July issue 
of “Commutopics,” issued by the Con- 
necticut Mutual, contains material es- 
pecially useful to the.agent who’s pet 
whine is that people now not only do 
not want to de business but even resist 
efforts made by agents to convince the 
prospect of the necessity of insurance. 

“We often hear of the power of re- 
sistance from the standpoint of indi- 
vidual aggression. It is seldom, how- 
ever, that we take a cheerful view of 
resistance when it is considered in the 
light of opposition to our will. From 
the days of the early pioneers our 
great American spirit has thrived on 
resistance. The stiffer the resistance 
the stronger the attack. The energy 
generated to overcome the particular 
type of resistance in our path creates 
stronger fibre. 

“The year 1920, with its profusion of 
giltedged prospects, smiled upon us al- 
most too abundantly and to some de- 
gree may have weakened the spirit of 
American hustle that has always 
thrived on resistance. A few of such 
years might have sapped much of our 
power and energy and made us a peo- 
ple unfitted for strife and all the joy 
of achievement that goes with it. It 
is well that we recognize the resis- 
tance that we must overcome and plan 
our action to suit the situation.” 





ONLY LOAN BEING MADE 


In the West bankers are making 
loans to their customers to enable them 
to pay life insurance premiums on pol- 
icies to protect banking indebtedness, 
when they will lend for no other pur- 
pose, says the Mutual Life. If your 
prospect says that he has not the 
money and can’t borrow it, advise him 
to go to his banker and tell him that 
he wishes to protect the bank and other 
creditors to the extent of his indebted- 
ness, and ask them for a sufficient ac- 
commodation. 





POINTER FROM “POINTS” 

The man who leaves a Life Income 
policy for his wife’s protection balks, 
blocks, beats the promoter who every 
day scrutinizes the death notices to 
find widows who would be likely buyers 
of his wildcat stocks. The honest busi- 
ness man little knows how these crea- 
tures are alertly and all the time watch- 
ing for inexperienced feminine dupes, 
says “Points.” 





SECRETARY PRAIRIE LIFE 


H. L. McGrew, for nine years cashier 
of the First National Bank at Mt. 
Pleasant, Iowa, has been elected secre- 
tary of the Prairie Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Omaha, Nebraska, to succeed 
E. A. Johnson. Mr. McGrew is a broth- 
er of Dr. Wm. R. McGrew, president 
and medical director of the company. 





1921 REWARDS “FIGHTERS” 


The New England Mutual says that a 
far greater volume of life insurance is 
being written than at any time prior 
to the war; and the record of the com- 
pany for the first half, including a 
policyholders’ month which paid for 
$9,000,000, is a source of satisfaction. 
The company says: “1921 is rewarding 
fighters.” 
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THE UTMOST IN PROTECTION 


—All Ordinary Lines 
—Group Insurance 
—Accident & Health Insurance 


Over $315,000,000 of Insurance in Force 
Our Expansion Program calls for Well Equipped Leaders 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 
M. E. SINGLETON, President 


Home Office Saint Louis 








THE STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


of WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Incorporated 1844 


Now operating in 22 states and the District of 
Columbia—through its loyal and efficient agency corps 
produced in 1920—its 75th Anniversary Year—the 
largest amount of paid business in the history of the 
Company. 

In every department the Company experienced its 
most successful year. 


B. H. WRIGHT, President D. W. CARTER, Secretary 
_STEPHEN IRELAND, Superintendent of Agencies 


Improved Disability Provision 


Claim may be made as soon as disability occurs—no piobationary 
period. 


Payments begin immediately on approval of claim—no proba- 
tionary period. 

Monthly payments, lifelong, conditioned on permanence of dis- 
ability. 

Immediate waiver of future premiums—no waiting until next 
anniversary. 


















Full amount of insurance paid when insured dies, without deduc- 
tion for disability payments or for premiums waived. 


This new disability provision brings the service of America’s old- 
est legal reserve life insurance company still closer to the needs of 
the insuring public. 






For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
| of New York 
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Pru’s Distribution Of 
Its Mortgage Funds 


COMPARISON WITH OTHERS 





Has Larger Proportion of Total Admit- 
ted Assets Invested in Real Estate 
Mortgages Than Any Other 
Company With One Excep- 
tion; Investment Situ- 
ation in New Jersey 





As everybody knows who is familiar 
with state legislatures, governing in- 
surance officials of the various states, 
and public opinion as reflected in the 
press of the United States, the Unter- 
myer-Lockwood committee’s inquiry in- 
to insurance company investments has 
been closely followed outside of New 
York State, but from an entirely dif- 
ferent viewpoint than that of New 
York State residents. The outside atti- 
tude is, “We do not care how much the 
New York State companies invest in 
New York State. What interests us is 
how much do or will they invest in our 
state?” With forty-eight states having 
mortgage funds, and also licensing com- 
panies to do business inside their bor- 
ders, any compulsory investment here 
growing out of the Untermyer-Lockwood 
inquiry may have a serious backfire 
effect in other legislatures. 

Naturally, the fuss that Untermyer 
tried to kick up about The Prudential 
did not make any too favorable im- 
pression in New Jersey where state offi- 
cials, editors and others in influential 
positions are justly proud of that insur- 
ance company, and of the great position 
it occupies. It is the biggest thing in 
the state. 

Among other developments it caused 
the Newark “News,” leading paper of 
the state, and other papers to follow 
closely the examination of Prudential 
affairs now being made by the New 
Jersey Insurance Department (at The 
Prudential’s request) in co-operation 
with several other departments. On 
July 21 the “News” printed this story 
showing in a most interesting way dis- 
tribution of investments: 


How Examination Started 


“When Samuel Untermyer had Pru- 
dential Insurance Company officials 
under grill before the Lockwood build- 
ing investigation committee in New 
York he went deeply into the relation 
between the business done by that 
company in New York State and the 
money it had invested there in real es- 
tate mortgages. 

“His purpose, as he later announced, 
was to seek at Albany enactment of a 
law which would require a certain pro- 
portion of life insurance funds to be 
invested in real estate mortgage loans. 
He also made an effort to show that 
the Prudential invested an undue pro- 
portion of its funds in other states 
than in New York, notwithstanding a 
relatively large part of its business is 
done in that state. 

“In connection with the examination 
now being made, at the company’s re- 
quest, -by the State Department of 
Banking and Insurance and with the 
co-operation of the New York and other 
state insurance departments, into Pru- 
dential affairs, some interesting fiz- 
ures bearing on the mortgage loan 
phase of Mr. Untermyer’s inquiry have 
been developed from the records at 
Trenton. 

“These shuw that whereas Prudential 
insurance in force in New York is 20.9 
per cent of its total outstanding vol- 
ume of insurance, its investment in 
real estate mortgage loans in that 
state is 19.5 per cent of its total in- 
vestment in that class of security. In 
other words, the figures very nearly 
balance. And on the other hand, sim- 
ilar computations on the basis of four 
principal New York State life insur- 
ance companies show that but 20.1 per 
cent of their outstanding insurance is 
written on New York risks, but that 
they have 64.8 per cent of their mori- 
gage loan investments in that state, 


MR. SUCCESSFUL LIFE INSURANCE AGENT: 


Do you want to secure a General Agency for yourself? If so, read 
this, it is 


WORTH KNOWING 





A $5,000 Policy in the United Life and Accident Insurance Company 
guarantees 


FIRST, that in case of death from any cause, $5,000, the face of the 


Policy, will be paid. 


SECOND, .that in case of death from any ACCIDENT, $10,000, or 
double the face of the Policy, will be paid. 


THIRD, that in case of death from certain specified accident, $15,000, 
or THREE TIMES the face of the Policy, will be paid. 


FOURTH, that in case of total disability as a result of accidental 
injury; the Company will pay direct to the insured at the rate of $50 
PER WEEK during such disability, but not to exceed 52 weeks, after 
which the weekly indemnity will be at the rate of $25 PER WEEK 
throughout the period of disability. Can insurance do MORE? And 
why should any man be satisfied with a policy that would do less? 


Annual Premium, Age 35, Ordinary. Life, $128.05. Twenty Payment 
Life, $167.10. Twenty Year Endowment, $235.10. 


United Life and Accident Insurance Co. 
Home Office, United Life Building, Concord, New Hampshire 


New York’s Big Advantage 

“This being so, these four New York 
companies — the Equitable, the Mutual 
Life, the Metropolitan and the New 
York Life—do 79.9 per cent of their 
business outside New York, but have 
only 35.2 per cent of their investments 
in mortgage loans invested ovtside that 
state. 

“If New York were to adopt such a 
law as Mr. Untermyer proposes, it has 
been suggested on the basis of these 
figures and others of similar import, 
ultimately all other states would, in 
their own self-protection, follow suit. 
And if this were done, the New York 











companies would either have to in- 
crease their mortgage loans in states 
other than New York, to bring thgm 
more nearly proportionate to their busi- 
ness in those states, or incur whatever 
penalties were provided in the new 
laws. The probable penalty in many 
cases, it is assumed, would be the re- 
quirement that they cease to do busi- 
ness there. 


“Examination has disclosed also that 
the Prudential has a larger proportion 
of its total admitted assets invested in 
real estate mortgage loans than any 
other company except the Metropolitan 
Life, and a larger proportion than the 























New York Life Insurance Co. 


(Incorporated under the laws of the State of New York) 
346 & 348 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 





Income, 1920 


IE a on a. 05:5 ti5 048 ann G8 Eb 6 ch Such coe Oe Sh $142,672,244 
Berberent nak ete. 6 ..oisbis ses de Gi aves ba HE Ck va as 44,335,004 
Ne ON aos ne Cc uns #0 cd ahaa debbin cees ewslbes Ute 6,782,885 

Total Income .............. SHDN Wace so 6-¢ oe ORCS oe $193,790,133 

Paid Policy-holders, 1920 

Went THONG ogc vi CP AR oe dhs ctr hi pcaees thats ewenie $35,036,558 
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ee OO POE SS 6 10 oo ccincecbaicsusiasdveunws $114,849,597 
New Paid Insurance in 1920................. cece cees -  $693,979,400 
Admitted Assets, January 1, 1921........... peaigwssttalen $966,664,397 
Legal Liabilities, January 1, 1921.....................  $841,255,357 
Reserve for Dividends and Other Purposes.............  $125,409,040 
Insurance in Force, January 1, 1921.......... ceeeeeeees $3,537,298,756 
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average of the four New York compa- 
nies named. The Metropolitan has 36.47 
per cent of its total admitted assets 
thus invested, according to the officiai 
figures on file at Trenton; the Pruden- 
tial 28.92 per cent, while the average 
mortgage investment percentage of ad- 
mitted assets of the four New York 
companies is 23.22 per cent. Among 
the individual companies the Equitable 
Life is third in mortgage investments, 
in proportion to admitted assets, with 
20.21; the New York Life fourth, with 
17.05, and the Mutual Life last of the 
group, with 15.55. 


New Jersey Figures Instructive 

“The figures as to the situation in 
New Jersey give some idea of what 
would be the results if the states were 
to adopt laws such as Mr. Untermyer 
proposes for New York. That they 
would follow New York’s example is in- 
dicated by the fact that changes in state 
laws in New York resulting from the 
Hughes- Armstrong investigation were 
pretty widely copied, as have been such 
fundamental changes in state laws 1; 
are represented by public utilities rezg- 
ulation and workmen’s compensation 
laws. 

“The four New °York companies: 
named above, taken as a whole, have 3.5 
per cent of their insurance in force in 
New Jersey, and only thirty-three one- 
hundredths of one per cent of thei 
mortgage investment funds in this 
state. The Prudential, with 9.4 pe 
cent of its insurance business in New 
Jersey, has 7.28. per cent of its total 
mortgage investments in this state. 

“The Equitable’s insurance business 
in this state represents 2.6 per cent o! 
its total, and its proportion of mortgage 
investment funds here is but threes 
one-hundredths of one per cent of its 
total mortgage investments. The Met- 
ropolitan does 5.3 of its insurance busi- 
ness here and has sixteen hundredths o/ 
one per cent of its* mortgage invest 
ment funds in New Jersey. The fig- 
ures for the Mutual Life in New Jerse, 
are: Percentage of business, 1.9; per- 
centage of mortgage investments, 1.75. 
The New York Life’s New Jersey insur 
ance in force is 2.2 of the whole and its 
mortgage investments in this state two 
one-hundredths of one per cent of its 
total of such investments. 

“Other figures in the compilation 
made are similarly illuminating. All 
the New York companies have a grea‘ 
disproportion of their mortgage invest- 
ments, as compared with other states, in 
New York. The figures are: Equitable. 
41.9 per cent, with only 24.6 per cent 
of its business in New York; Mutu:' 
Life, 92.1, as compared with 175; Metro- 
politan, 70.5 as compared with 20.3, 
id York Life, 52.6 as compared with 

New York State Investments 

“The Prudential, the only non-New 
York company of the five has $35,- 
621,432 invested in New York mort- 
gages, as compared with $159,886,830 
similarly invested in the’ rest of the 
United States. The figures for the 
Metropolitan are: In New York, $252.- 
315,515; elsewhere, $105,387,531. For 
the Equitable: In New York $53,048,111, 
elsewhere $73,668,881. For the Mutual 
Life: $96,080,592, elsewhere $8,226,950. 
For the New York Life: In New York 
$86,611,562, elsewhere $78,184,664. 

“The four New York companies have 
total mortgage investments in New 
.York state of $488,055,783, and in the 
rest of the country, of $265,468,026. The 
average amount of each mortgage lovn 
in New York state is $124,377 for the 
group of four New York companies, a: 
$585,173 for the Prudential. In the 
rest of the country the group average 
per mortgage loan is $8,988, and the 
Prudential average. $5,414. In New 
Jersey the group mortgages average 
a and the Prudential mortgages 


$6. 

“The New York group mortgage i:- 
vestment averages, per $1,000 of insu’- 
ance in force, $163 in New York, $4.70 
in New Jersey and $50 for the count’y 
as a whole. For the Prudential tie 
same proportions are: In New Yor, 
$36; in New Jersey, $30.18; in the coun- 
try as a whole, $38.95. 
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Says Untermyer Will 
Decrease N, Y. Loans 


EDITORIAL IN NEWARK “NEWS” 





Says Investigator Opens Eyes of 
“Agrarian Areas” to Their Own 
Investment Fields 





An editorial in the Newark “News” 
showing the outside viewpoint on the 
Untermyer- Lockwood examinations of 
life insurance investments is_ re- 
printed herewith. Read in connection 
with the preceding story of Prudential 
investments the whole makes an inter- 
esting exhibit. The “News” editorial 
reads: 

“The more study is given to figures 
bearing on the Untermyer plan fur com- 
pulsory investment of life insurance 
funds in real estate mortgage loans, the 
less disposition there is to. believe that 
the Lockwood committee’s energetic 
special counsel digested his inspiration 
before he gave it voice. 

“So far as he has developed his plan 
in public utterance, Mr. Untermyer 
would require that forty per cent of 
admitted assets be invested in mort- 
gages, and this would apply not only 
to life but to fire insurance companies 
as well. 

“What are the facts? The News pub- 
lshed in detail yesterday the results of 
a study to determine them, and they 
are highly illuminating. To be sure, 
none of the five companies considered, 
four being New York domiciled and one 
The Prudential of this state, has forty 
per cent of admitted assets in mort- 
gage investment. To enforce such a re- 
quirement would mean that three of the 
five companies would have to double or 
triple their mortgage investments, in 
proportion to assets, a fourth would 
have to increase its mortgage propor- 
tion thirty per cent, and even the com- 
pany Mr. Untermyer held up as a modzl 
in this respect must add about five 
per cent to meet the standard. 

“Of course Mr. Untermyer. has in 
mind the fact that New York is the 
most attractive mortgage money mar- 
ket, and therefore would draw largely 
from the additions to these investment 
funds. But a most interesting probabil- 
ity, on the basis of the figures as they 
are, is that New York, which Mr. Unter- 
myer desires chiefly to benefit, would be 
more likely to lose heavily in the long 
run, 


“For it is inevitable that if such a 
law as Untermyer proposes were passed 
at Albany, measures would be takea 
elsewhere to prevent New York from 
drawing mortgage funds from invest- 
ment in other states. Naturally this 
would take the obvious form of requir- 
ing that mortgage investment funds 
within state lines bear a definite rela- 
tionship, perhaps a balancing relation- 
ship, to the volume of the same com- 
pany’s insurance risks within the same 
territory. 

“Here New York would be at a hope- 
less disadvantage. For already her 
mortgage investment benefits from in- 
surance funds are enormously dispro- 
portionate to the volume of risks writ- 
ten by the same companies within her 
state lines, and the reverse is true as 
to the comparative figures for the same 
companies outside her boundaries. 

“Taking her four principal compa- 
hies, for instance, they have twice the 
proportion of their insurance risks out- 
side New York than they have of their 
mortgage investments. And of their 
investments in mortgage loans, nearly 
$500,000,000 are in New York and only 
slightly more than half that sum, rela- 
tively speaking, in all the other states. 

“It will be surprising if it be not 
found that Untermyer has stirred up a 
train of thought, throughout the natior, 
more likely to decrease than increase 
insurance investments in mortgage 
loans with New York. The agrarian 
areas, long convinced that New York 
has an unduly magnetic influence upon 
investment, as well as bank, funds, may 
expected to snap avidly at the op- 





portunity he has indirectly provided. 
Let them but realize that mortgage 
money from sources to which they con- 
tribute their full share, is disproportion- 
ately corralled in the center to which 
they entertain a favorite antipathy, and 
Mr. Untermyer may find that he has 
been, much more successfully than the 
North Carolina Congressman, talking 
for Buncombe.” 





73 YEARS WITH N. Y. LIFE 





Death in Brooklyn of William E. Cox 
at Age of 90; Oldest Insurance 
Employe 





William E. Cox, for seventy-three 
years in continuous service with the 
New York Life Insurance Company, 
died Wednesday at his home, 2107 Bed- 
ford Avenue, Brooklyn. 

Mr. Cox, who was ninety years old, 
was born in Jersey City. He entered 
the New York Life Insurance Company 
in 1849, four years after its organiza- 
tion. During the Civil War he obtained 
a leave of absence and entered the 
naval service as paymaster’s clerk, be- 
ing assigned to the old U. 8S. S. Consti- 
tution. 

He is survived by his wife, three 
sons, a daughter and two brothers. Fu- 
neral services were held from his late 
residence, followed by interment at 
Greenwood Cemetery. 

The late Edward V. Preston of the 
Travelers, joined that Company in 1865 
and next to Mr. Cox was the oldest 
insurance company employe. He died 
this month. 





NELSON’S NEW POSITION 

M. R. Nelson, for the past year and a 
half second vice-president of the Rein- 
surance Life of Des Moines, and prior 
to that time with the Northwestern 
Mutual Life in Buffalo, N. Y. will be- 
come agency manager of the Preferred 
Risk Life of Des Moines. Mr. Nelson 
has a wide acquaintance among life in- 
surance men and is regarded as well 
qualified for his new position. 


Fit the Policy 
To the Prospect 


ASSURE FAMILY PROTECTION 








Best Service te Policyholder Lies in 
Knowledge of His Family and 
Financial Conditions 





By F. P. Clarendon 


Service to the policyholder is the 
highest aim of the truly efficient and 
successful insurance salesman, wheth- 
er he places a policy for one thousand 
or one hundred thousand dollars. 

If the agent is in a position to famil- 
iarize himself with the family and 
financial conditions of his prospect, he 
is able to offer at once the best insur- 
ance proposition for his client’s par- 
ticular needs. In the case of a man 
whose business gives evidence of ex- 
pansion and a resultant increase in in- 
come, the agent should direct ‘his at- 
tention to the primary need for more 
insurance protection, because the suc- 
cessful man’s responsibilities have in- 
creased with his income. His enlarged 
resources have encouraged a more ex- 
pensive mode of living which makes 
his present insurance inadequate cov- 
erage. The scale of expenditure in his 
family has expanded with the increase 
in his annual assets. Unless addi- 
tional life insurance is provided there 
is likely to be a drastic and disagree- 
able cut in the family’s funds on the 
-death of the breadwinner. 


To a man of this type who suggests 
to the agent that he is “already carry- 
ing a pretty full line of life insurance,” 
the alert salesman will direct attention 











THREE RULES: 




















Rebate Rule. 


agency force of 








The Northwestern Mutual Life Inaurance 
Company was the pioneer in establishing 
rules to protect itself and its agents 
against evils which demoralized the business. 


For twenty-seven years it has enforced a stringent Anti- 


For twenty-three years it has observed a No-Brokerage Rule 
which prohibits the acceptance of business from, or the pay- 
ment of commissions to, other than an agent of the company. 
Exception only is made in the case of legitimate surplus 
business and then only from a licensed agent of another 
company upon an anti-rebate agreement from him. 
For more than twenty-eight years it has adhered to its 
present Civil Service Rule which provides that all appoint- 
ments to general agencies shall be made from those already 
connected with the company and otherwise qualified. 

e To the literal enforcement of these rules is attributed, in 
large part, the success, high character and the loyalty of the 





The ; 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 














to the fact that while the present in- 
surance may possibly supply the 
necessities of life to wife and young 
children, it is quite probably not suffi- 
ciently elastic to cover the luxuries, 
however moderate, to which they have 
now become accustomed. In such case 
an additional policy guaranteeing to 
the wife an income of fifty dollars a 
month for life, with a similar policy 
for each daughter in the same or lesser 
amount, gives further evidence of the 
loving forethought of husband and 
father. Moreover, in event that the 
rest of the estate were partly, or whol- 
ly, dissipated through ill advised in- 
vestment, there would still remain 
a guaranteed income for life payable 
under these later policies. 
Protect Assured’s Family 

The agent who strives to serve his 
policyholder to the best of his ability 
will see to it, when placing insurance 
on a married man of limited means, 
or a clerk on a moderate salary, that 
protection for the family will be con- 
tinued for a few years at least after 
the head of the family is dead. Even 
a comparatively small amount of life 
insurance carried over a period of five 
or six years gives the widow time to 
adjust herself to the changed condi- 
tions, and to secure for herself or the 
older children some suitable employ- 
ment. 


Five thousand dollars seems a large 
sum of money when left in the hands 
of. a woman who is inexperienced in 
handling larger sums than those need- 
ed for current household expenses. 
With a mother’s generosity the widow 
often spends more than she can afford 
in some long desired gifts for her chil- 
dren, or, unused to seeking investment 
for her funds, she may turn for counsel 
to relatives who, with the best of in- 
tentions, often give the worst possible 
advice. In following “Cousin Jim’s 
sure tip on the market” a big slice out 
of the insurance money melts with the 
rapidity of ice under an August sun. 

Welfare workers agree that when a 
family is tided over the first two or 
three years after the death of the 
breadwinner, there is an _ excellent 
chance that the various older members 
will become partially, if not altogether, 
self-supporting. To this end the agent 
should recommend to the young family 
man of limited income a policy of $2,000 
as a fund for paying sickness and fu- 
neral expenses, and for tiding the fam- 
ily over the first year after the bread- 
winner’s death. This policy should be 
supplemented by one, issued at the 
same time, for at least $3,000 under 
which the insured elects that the pro- 
cees shall be paid in five or six annual 
instalments. As such _ instalmenis 
would share in the surplus of a “par- 
ticipating” company, the income for 
five years should be in the neighbor- 
hood of $650 a year. This income 
would assure a home for the family 
for that period, and if the adult mem- 
bers have any initiative at all they will 
in most instances have become self 
supporting at the expiration of the 
period during which the instalments 
are payable. 

Larger amounts of insurance can be 
written when the prospect’s attention 
is directed to the income which his 
present protection will provide. A man 
realizes more fully the inadequacy of 
his insurance protection when the ag- 
ent figures out in black and white the 
exact monthly or annual income would 
provide for the family—in the event 
that the principle were safely invested. 





NEW YORK’S MORTALITY RATE 


Despite the large number of automo- 
bile fatalities reported in New York 
City, the Bulletin of the Department of 
Health states that the mortality rate 
from this cause is lower than in any 
other city. Nevertheless, the actual 
number of deaths from vehicles is 
greater in New York than in any other 
city; and it is only that the proportion- 
ate chance of being killed in a vehicle 
accident is much lower here than else- 
where. 
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DRAWING ACCOUNTS 


An enterprising agent in New York 
State writes a letter of complaint to 
The Eastern Underwriter that the life 
insurance companies fail to give the 
newly appointed agent a needed shove 
in the direction of success inasmuch 
as the latter must gamble on his own 
abilities and work without compensa- 
tion until he has actually closed cases. 
He feels that the new men should get 
a salary, or at least a drawing account. 

The letter writer, of course, is erron- 
eous in believing that help is not often 
extended to new agents when it is felt 
that they are deserving, but he has 
touched upon a question which is being 
widely discussed in managerial offices 
and upon which there is by no means 
an undivided opinion. The drawing ac- 
count is under dissection today because 
it has been grossly abused by both ag- 
ents and managers. These weekly ad- 
vanced payments have wrecked many 
an agency and have done as much as 
anything else to prove that production 
ability and executive ability are not 
to be confounded with each other. It 
is in the way which they have handled 
drawing accounts that many first class 
producers, placed in the general ag- 
ents’ chair, have failed. The black 
mark against the drawing account 
may be summed up in a few sentences: 
Money collected from managers for 
which there is no quid pro quo; loafing 
on the job because assured of a steady 
income; acceptance of weekly  pay- 
ments from several offices simulta- 
neously; stifling ambition because of 
lack of incentive. , 

Yet, despite all these abuses there 
are general agents who endorse the 
drawing account and do not intend to 
give it up. They maintain that there 
are obvious cases where a salary is 
essential, as when an able agent moves 
from one city to another and finds him- 
self confronted by expenses not other- 
wise to be incurred. A general agent, 
sure of himself, an expert in picking 
men, often finds that by adopting the 
drawing account system he choses 
more carefully as he cannot afford to 
become a cropper. It is too expensive. 
Some managers aim to get salesmen 
from other businesses who have proved 


their worth. These men do not care 
to embark in life insurance without an 
oar; they will come only if assured a 
certain salary. They may be valuable 
additions to the business. With the 
drifter, or the man out of a job, the 
salary as a general proposition is wel- 
comed by the weak; not insisted upon 
by the strong. In insurance one suc- 
ceeds or fails quickly. The flare for 
the game may be there, unknown until 
field work discloses it. The remunera- 
tion for success is speedy and satis- 
factory. It is a most desirable business, 
but many men enter it unprepared or 
soft or yellow; give it a try-out, and 
then go into something else. It is this 
deplorable turn-over which makes the 
salary idea unpopular in so many quar- 
ters. 





PRUDENTIAL INVESTMENTS 


The attention of insurance men is 
directed to an analysis of Prudential 
investments, and an editorial relative 
to these investments and activities of 
the Untermyer-Lockwood committee, 
which will be found in the life insur- 
ance section of this newspaper. There- 
in will be found sized up the viewpoint 
of the Untermyer investigation which 
is current outside of New York State. 
It again emphasizes the fact that New 
York is only one of forty-eight states; 
that insurance companies are doing 
business in many states; and that these 
other states will object decidedly to and 
may legislate against “compulsory in- 
vestment” in this state. Provincialism 
in America has been called a deadly 
social sin. Provincialism in New York 
State can be made a deadly economic 
sin which, if worked out in compulsory 
investments, will have the net result of 
decreasing instead of increasing in- 
vestments in New York mortgage loans. 





GEORGE CHAPPELL RESIGNS 





Royal General Manager Leaves Com- 
pany; Succeeded By J. J. Atkinson, 
Deputy Manager 
George Chappell, general manager of 
the Royal, resigns Monday, August 1, 
on account of ill health, according to 
reports received here. He will be suc- 
ceeded by J. J. Atkinson, deputy man- 
ager, whose appointment is announced 
by the board of directors. Mr. Chap- 
pell succeeded Charles Alcock as gen- 
eral manager in 1911, and previously 
for many years held various positions 
of importance with the Royal. His 
reputation as a leading authority on 

insurance is world-wide. 





DISCHARGE ADJUSTER MONROSE 


The General Adjustment Bureau is 
no longer managed in Philadelphia by 
John G. Monrose because of the man- 
ner in which losses were adjusted by 
the Bureau in that city. He was dis- 
charged by the directors. 
of Boston, succeeds him. 

William F. Russell, Newark manager, 
succeeds Mr. Rice in Boston. Ralph 
Bab, of the New York office, is the 
new manager in Scranton, and John H. 
Schuster, also of the New York office, 


will be the new branch manager at 


Newark. . 





NATIONAL UNION OUTING 

The annual outing of the employees 
of the National Union Fire of Pitts- 
burgh, was held at Linden Grove, near 
Pittsburgh on Tuesday of this week. 
There was sport events of all kinds 
including a baseball game between the 
married and single men of the office. 
The affair ended with a dance in the 
evening. 








THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURAN 
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H. T. Phinney 
Providence-Washington 


milers. This is not the case, however, 


H. W. Miller 
Commercial Union 


A. J. Middleton 
Commercial Union 
At first glance the above snapshot gives one the impression that the subjects 
are three professional athletes, heading, say, the deft weight lifters and shot 
putters, the alert and crafty mat grapplers and the nimble and fleet quarter- 


They are dyed-in-the-wool New York State 


special agents, snapped at Saranac Inn, during the recent meeting of the “Old 


Association” on their way to take a dip in the lake. 


The snap was made by 


“Jim” Perry, special agent of the Globe & Rutgers. 





John F. Rice, 


John Emo, retiring manager of the 
Globe Indemnity, and dean of casualty 
men in the Dominion, was recently 
given a banquet by other casualty man- 
agers, who presented him with a gold- 
headed walking stick, which he hasn't 
lost yet, the customary fate of gifts of 


this kind. 
ees 


H. A. Smith, president of the Nation- 
al of Hartford, is the subject of a per- 
sonal sketch in the current number of 
“Safeguarding America Against Fire.” 
It gives the grim facts without color. 
He entered the service of the National 
as a local agent in Rochester, N. Y., 
after being graduated from Amherst 
College, being one of the few graduates 
of that college who did not start in life 
as a reporter on the New York “Sun.” 
He had won fame in the athletic wortd, 
as a football coach. Before long Mr. 
Smith became a special agent; then 
state agent in this state. He was a 
world-beater, a whirlwind, a precedent, 
something for all other specials who 
followed him to go by. Even to this 
day one hears up-state such remarks 


‘as “He is almost as good a special 


agent as Harry Smith was.” Praise can 
go no farther. Naturally, a man of Mr. 
Smith’s capabilities could not be kept 
long from executive honors and in 1909 
he was made assistant secretary of the 
National. In 1907 he was made vice- 
president; in 1915 president. Mr. Smith 
is progressive, daring, ingenious, quick 
and successful. His force and magne- 
tism spur other men along and have 
done much in building up the strong 
staff and personnel of the National. And 
when it comes to writing clever letters 
Mr. Smith is ne plus ultra. Recently, 
Mr. Smith was elected chairmamof the 
Executive Committee of the National 
Board, a post he will fill to the satisfac- 
tion of everyone. 
*s * s&s 

J. H. Riddel, Canadian manager of 
the Eagle, Star & British Dominions 
and the British Crown, is in England. 

s + & 

Samue! Alcorn, an usher in the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company, who 
smiles at welcome visitors to vice-presi- 
dential offices and keeps out pecple 
who have no legitimate business on the 
Madison side of the building, executive 
floor, followed the sea when a younger 
man, and a number of times rounded 
Cape Horn. Before coming with the 
Metropolitan he was with the New 


York Fire Department for many years. 


s 7 * 
Augustus H. Knoll, a well-known 
Buffalo agent, gave out a statement to 
Buffalo newspapers last week giving 


valuable and accurate statistics regard- 

ing underwriting profit and lack of 

profit. It was timely and well done. 
s s a 


Curtis M. Pippen, an underwriter in 


“the burglary department of the Mary- 


land Casualty Company, surprised his 
co-workers last month by slipping away 
to Washington on June 30, where he 
was married to Miss Grace E. Walker, 
also a Baltimorean. While the marriage 
was expected by his friends, Mr. Pippea 
kept the date a secret and not even.-his 
family was aware of the day when he 
would take the plunge into the sea of 
matrimony. The newly-weds took a 
wedding trip through Virginia and West 
Virginia. 





MILLARD ON VACATION 
F. R. Millard, secretary, loss depart- 
ment of the “America Fore” companies 
is enjoying his annual three weeks’ va- 
eation. Mr. Millard will not return to 
his office until the middle of August. 





IN CASE OF FIRE 

Colonel Cunningham, of the Glens 
Falls, tells of an executive who was 
showing a new employee through th: 
company’s modern building, emphasiz- 
ing its absolute fire-proof construction 
The young man, noticing a glass fron’ 
cabinet containing hose, etc., labeled, 
“To be used only in case of fire,” in- 
quired, “What's the use of these axes, 
pikes and hooks in an absolutely fire- 
proof building?” 

“Oh,” replied the officer, “we some- 
times have to fire an employee.” 





CRETH & SULLIVAN REPRESENT 
UEEN 

Creth & Sullivan, Fourth and Wal- 
nut Streets, Philadelphia have been ap- 
pointed second agents of the Queen in 
Philadelphia. This is a highly desir- 
able connection and the appointees ge 
an excellent company in the Queen. 


ROOF GARDEN COMPLETED 
The new roof garden constructed by 
Dwight & Hilles on the roof of their 
building at No. 120 William Street for 
the use of their employes is now open 
and is a popular spot for all durin 
the present hot spell. 


APPOINT H. W. BROWN & CO. 

The Norwich Union Indemnity has 
appointed Henry W. Brown & Co. gen- 
eral agents in Philadelphia for casualty 
and liability lines. 











Vice-President T. F. Lawrence, of the 
Missouri State Life, has abandoned the 
Company’s Club trips because of ill- 
ness. 
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Fire Insurance Department 








Rochester Agents 
Defend Insurance 


REPLY TO UP-STATE PAPERS 





Say Rates Have No Bearing Upon 
Increased Rentals; Paviour, Mills 
and Amsden Talk 





Attacks upon fire insurance compu- 
nies and methods printed in up-state 
newspapers as a result of the Untermy- 
er-Lockwood investigation have drawn 
fire from some of the prominent local 
agents in Rochester, which the ‘Times- 
Union,” of that city, has been fair 
enough to print, Their statements fol- 
low: 

Buell P. Mills, president of the 
Underwriters’ Association of Roches- 
ter; Robert S. Paviour, Gilbert T. Ams- 
den and other local agents expressed 
indignation over newspaper editorials 
and other articles published as a resuit 
of the so-called “Untermyer disclos- 
ures.” They all declared that fire in- 
surance was conducted on a small mar- 
gin of profit both for the companies and 
agents, that the average cost of fire in- 
surance is declining steadily, that no 
great fortunes have been made in the 
business and that investments in fire 
insurance concerns are not considered 
especially attractive by capitalists. 

Mr. Paviour pointed out that fire in- 
surance rates bear no relation to in- 
creased rents which is the subject of 
the inquiry by the Lockwood commit- 
tee. He said: ’ 

“Fire insurance rates are no higher 
now than before the war when rents 
were lowest. One weeks rent of a 
certain five-family house in the Twelfth 
ward will pay the fire insurance premium 
for three years. The cost of insurance 
on a frame dwelling with shingle roof, 
unchanged for years, is but 50 cents per 
hundred for three years. A warehouse 
in this city is written at a rate which 
would take 1,714 years for the premiuins 
to equal the amount of insurance. Fre- 
quently purchasers of fire insurance ex- 
press surprise at the low cost of the 
protection. In figuring overhead ex- 
pense the item of fire insurance cos: is 
not often a heavy one. 

“The New York ‘Times’ recently said 
that annual savings of about $130,000,- 
000 to fire insurance policyholders were 
expected to follow sweeping reforms as 
a result of the investigation. As a 
matter of truth the fire insurance com. 
panies showed an underwriting loss of 
more than $13,000,000 in 1920. Most 
of the statements which came out of the 
Untermyer hearing are just as ridic- 
ulous as the one quoted from the 
Times. 

“Tf fire insurance is such a profitable 
enterprise why are not more companies 
organized? The launching of a com- 
pany requires no patents, no special 
machinery and no raw stock. A com- 
pany may be begun with $400,000— 


“ York Underwriters in 1914. 


$200,000 capital and $200,000 surplus. 


Yet the field of fire insurance does not 
seem to be very attractive to capital. 

“Fire insurance is a hazardous busi- 
ness. A conflagration may change the 
fortunes of the companies over night. 
Adequate reserves must be built up to 
take care of future losses and to pro- 
tect the policyholders through reinsur- 
ance of the risks in force in case the 
company retires from business. The 
charges of concealed profits in the rein- 
surance funds of the companies is pure 
buncombe.” 

Mr. Amsden pointed out that the 
stock fire insurance companies of the 
country some time ago voluntarily ep- 
tered into an agreement with the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners—composed of the supervis- 
ing officials of all the 48 states—to re- 
strict the profits on their fire under- 
writing transactions to 5 per cent. “I 
am proud to be identified with a busi- 
ness that has voluntarily agreed to limit 
its profits to such a reasonable and 
defensible figure as 5 per cent,” he said. 





$61,000 PREMIUM 





$43,000,000 Strike Insurance Policy 
Covers Plants in Paper Trade; Placed 
By B. M. Crosthwaite 





One of the largest insurance contracts 
in the United States, is the $43,000,000 
strike insurance policy covering the In- 
ternational paper plants, placed by P. 
M. Crosthwaite. The premium was 
$61000. A few days after the insurance 
was placed there was a strike in one 
of the plants. 


' 





SINCLAIR IN AUTO BUSINESS 


Arthur W. Sinclair, who resigned as 
examiner for Balfour, Guthrie & Co., 
San Francisco, is now in the East, 
where he will engage in the automobile 
business. He expects to return to San 
Francisco in a year and re-enter insur- 
ance. Sinclair, well-known ard well- 
liked in the insurance district, started 
his underwriting career with the New 
In 1919 
he resigned to go with Balfour, Guthrie 
& Co. as examiner for the States of 
Oregon. Montana, Idaho, Utah, Nevada 
and Arizona, acting in that capacity 
until his resignation. 





RIOT COVERAGE ON TRUCKS 


Brokers early this week sought riot 
coverage on trucks effected by the 
chauffeurs’ and truckmen’s strike in the 
wholesale grocery trade. They found 
tome difficulty in placing these appli- 
cations because such insurance, or 
rather ‘combination of covers, is an in- 
novation in the local market. Automo- 
biles are such tangible objects, so easily 
susceptible to serious damage that sev- 
eral auto underwriters, after conferring 
with their riot confreres, turned down 
the offers with scant consideration. 
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MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited 
————————— | 
UNITED STATES FIRE BRANCH 


J. A. KELSEY, General Agent 
80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 









—THE AUTOMOBILE—— 


INSURANCE COMPANY j’ 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 
CASH CAPITAL 


$2,000,000.00 
$11,896,417.46 


LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 


$8,171,905.10 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


$3, 124,512.36 


FIRE AND ALLIED LINES 
Fire, Tornado, Rents, Profits, Lightning, Explosion, Commissions, Lease- 
hold, Riot and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Use and Occupancy, 
Automobiles, Aircraft, Floaters. 


OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE LINES 


Hulls, Cargoes, Merchandise, Specie, Builders’ Risks, War Risks, Regis- 
tered Mail, Transportation, Motor Truck Contents, Salesmen’s Samples, 
Parcel Post, Tourists’ Baggage, Personal Effects Floater, Jewelry 
Floater, Fine Arts. 


Affiliated with 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
ETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 
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oF NEW HAVEN. CONNECTICUT. 


RIOT and CIVIL COMMOTION—EXPLOSION 
SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 


AUTOMOBILE 
FIRE—THEFT—COLLISION—PROPERTY DAMAGE 




















LEWIS & GENDAR, INC. 


NEW YORK CITY AGENTS 


Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 
London & Scottish Assurance Corporation 
ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephones: John 0063-0064-0065 
BROOKLYN AND SUBURBAN AGENCY 


Northern Assce. Co., Ltd., ef Eng. 

Commonwealth Ins. Co. of N. Y. Globe & Rutgers Insurance Co. 

Detroit F. & M. Ins. Co. of Mich. London & Scottish Assu. Corp. 
(Casualty) Indemnity Ins. Co. of N. A. 


Special Facilities for Handling Out of Town Business 


145 Montague Street, Brooklyn—New York 
Telephones: Main 6370-6371-6372 


Firemen’s Ins. Co. of New Jersey 
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Baltimore Insurance Agents 





No. 2—The Riall, Jackson Company 





By E. SIMON BANKS 


























If it had net been for the Baltimore 
Fire of 1904, Harry L. Riall might today 
be president of the Firemen’s Insurance 
Company of Baltimore instead of being 
head of the Riall, Jackson Co. agency 
of Baltimore. 

This short, trifle stout young old man 
with the smiling countenance has an 
interesting history. Eighteen years ago 
he was recognized as one of the best 
fire underwriters of the country. His 
smiling features were known from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic. Today his fame 
is not national, but in Baltimore he and 
his agency enjoy the same prestige that 
was his when Harry Riall was the 
young secretary of the Firemen’s of 
Baltimore. So before I write anything 
about the agency, let me give a little 
history of Harry Riall. 


Began as a Clerk 


About thirty-seven years ago, a youth 
was taken on in the agency of Keighler 
and Kraft as aclerk. The fire business 
appealed to him. He was an apt stu- 
dent and a quick learner. So it was not 
surprising that several years later found 
him with the Firemen’s of Baltimore as 
chief policy clerk. He worked just as 
hard in his new position as he had at 
his old job with the result that before 
many years rolled by he had been 
elected secretary of the company which 
at that time was recognized as one of 
the big companies, doing business in 
more than twenty states. 

Then along came the fire of 1904 that 
razed a big portion of Baltimore. The 
Firemen’s had written a big business in 
its home city with the result that claims 


started to flock in. The company was 
on the verge of failure. Mr. Riall felt 
that the best way to protect the in- 
terests of the policyholders was to re- 
insure the business and this the com- 
pany did. The business was re-insured 
in the Fireman’s Fund and that deal 
marked the passing of Harry Riall from 
the home office field to the general 
agency business, as he started the 
Harry L. Riall agency, taking over the 
state agency for the Fireman’s Fund. 
Four years later the San Francisco 
fire and earthquake caused the failure 
of a number of fire companies and 
threatened to “bust” quite a few others. 
Among the latter was the Fireman's 
Fund. In Baltimore fire insurance cir- 
cles, it is said that Harry Riall was 
the man who saved the Fireman’s Fund 
from going on the rocks. Here is the 
way the Baltimore agents tell the story. 


Aftermath of Fire 


It seems that when the Firemen’s 
of Baltimore failed, the policyholders 
flocked in so quickly after the big Balti- 
more fire, that the company officials 
had no opportunity to think clearly in 
an effort to devise some plan by which 
the company could be saved. After the 
failure of the company, Mr. Riall was 
considering how the company might 
have been saved. Therefore, when he 
heard the news of the San Francisco 
fire, he knew that the Firemen’s Fund 
was in the same position his own com- 
pany had been in four years previous. 
But—this time he had the remedy. 

He sent a telegram to Charles W. 
Kellogg, Eastern manager of the Fire- 





Incorporated 1849 


SPRINGFIELD 


Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
New York Offices 


Metropolitan Fire Agent 
C. G. Smith 
1 Liberty Street 


Service Department 


Geo. A. Hill, Jr., Special Agent 


I Liberty Street 






Cash Capital $2,500,000.00 











' General Marine Managers 
Talbot, Bird & Co., Inc. 
63-65 Beaver Street 

Metropolitan Auto Agent 


Leslie D. Forman 
75 Maiden Lane 















man’s Fund, at Boston and then hopped 
a train to that city where he had a chat 
with Mr. Kellogg with the result that 
he sent a telegram to San Francisco 
offering the plan for saving the com- 
pany. The plan, which was adopted, 
was to form a new company—the Fire- 
men’s Fund Insurance Corporation— 
and reinsure the Fireman’s Fund busi- 
ness in the new company. This left 
the latter with no-liabilities but with 
some resources. After all claims had 
been paid, the corporation’s business 
was re-insured back to the Firemen’s 
Fund. 

As was stated above, the Riall, Jack- 
son Company was started in 1904 fol- 
lowing the Baltimore fire under the 
name of Harry L. Riall. On September 
1, 1910, Howard W. Jackson, Register 
of Wills of Baltimore, a position he 
still holds, was taken into partnership. 
Mr. Jackson is well known in the Demo- 
cratic circles of Baltimore and of Mary- 
land. He was president of the Marylan’ 








Actual market value for all securities 





i D. H. Dunham, President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Ass’t Sec’y. 
John A, Snyder. Secretary 


THE 
MECHANICS 
| INSURANCE CO. 
of Philadelphia 
Organized 1854 
Statement January 1, 1921 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 

Capital ..........$ 600,000 


Reserve  Reinsur- 
ance Fund...... 1,465,929 


Reserve ali oth 
liabilities ...... 


Net Surplus ...... 








158,357 
564,541 


Total ............$2,789,828 
Policyholders Surplus, $1,164,541 











D. H. Dunham, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 
A. H, Hassinger, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Newark, N. J. 
Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1921 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ..........$1,250,000 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund ..... 5,191,079 


Reserve all 
liabilities 


Net Surplus .... 


other 

seeeee 1,205,847 
.- 2,086,742 
Total ............$9,733,168 


Policyholders Surplus, $3,336,742 











H. M. Gratz, President - 
D. H. Dunham, Vice-President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
. John Kay, Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Ass’t. Sec’y- 


Girard F. « M. 


INSURANCE CO. 
of Philadelphia 
Organized 1853 
Statement February 16, 1921 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ...........$1,000,000 
*Reserve Reinsur- 


‘ance Fund ..... 2,295,788 


*Reserve all other 
liabilities ....... 


Net Surplus ...... 


























Association of Insurance Agents in 1918 
and 1919. 

Samuel T. Beall, who was a clerk in 
the old Firemen’s, is secretary of the 
company and runs the office while Mr. 
Riall and Mr. Jackson both are on the 
street after business. Incidentally, it 
might be mentioned that there are quite 
a few agencies in Baltimore whose 
members were either officers or em- 
ployes of the old Firemen’s of Balti- 
more. Later on in this series, the writer 
will have an article dealing with the 
officers and employes of the Firemen’s 
who today are in the insurance business 
in Baltimore. 

The Riall, Jackson Company has nine 
companies in its office. They are the 
Continental; Fidelity-Phenix; National 
Union of Pittsburgh; London Assur- 
ance; Pittsburgh Underwriters; Union 
of Paris; Marquette of Chicago; Glens 
Falls (automobile department), and the 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North 
America. 

All business in this agency is secured 
by direct solicitation. 





COMPANY INCREASES CAPITAL 





New Hampshire Fire Raises Capital To 
$2,000,000 At Meeting of 
Stockholders 





The capital of the New Hampshire 
Fire Insurance Company has been in- 
creased from $1,750,000 to $2,000,000. 
This action was taken at a meeting of 
the stockholders on July 12. The New 
Hampshire Fire, which was organized 
in 1869, transacts business in every 
state in the Union, in Canada, and also 
in some foreign countries. During the 
early part of 1921 the company took 
over the Granite State of Portsmouth. 





COLLISION OR CONVERSION? 

Automobile underwriting companies 
have one avenue of escape to avoid pay- 
ing collision losses on cars damaged 
while driven by employes of .owners 
but without specific authority. If an 
injured car is covered by a finance in- 
surance corporation against all risks, 
including conversion, the claim falls un- 
der the conversion category, assuming 
the driver acted without the knowledge 
of his employer in using the car for his 
own particular purposes. Such a col- 
lision loss occurred Sunday costing the 
lives of two persons, and the company 
on the collision risk will disclaim lia- 
a if the facts disclose a finance pol- 
cy. 





WRITING AUTOMOBILE LINES 

Newman & MacBain, one of the lead- 
ing metropolitan brokerage houses, last 
week started handling automobile lines, 
including fire, theft and collision risks. 
Formerly Newman & MacBain re- 
stricted themselves to fire coverage 
only, but decided to branch out into 
the auto field as a means to offset the 
tremendous decline in premium income 
derived from the fire business. The 
big majority of brokerage houses re- 
port new offerings as slow and renew- 
als are written on the basis of reduced 
valuations. 
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Safely Jumps From 
Insurance to Pulpit 


PULSFORD ONCE SPECIAL AGENT 





Elizabeth Man’s Father Was United 
States Manager of Liverpool & 
London & Globe 





From fire insurance to the pulpit is 
quite a jump, but it has been success- 
fully made by J. Arthur Pulsford, of 
Elizabeth, an insurance man who for 
years traveled New Jersey for the Liv- 
erpool & London & Globe, and whose 
father was at one time United States 
manager of that Company. He is fifty- 
two years old, an Elk and a Mason. A 
newspaper correspondent tells the 
story after a talk with Mr. Pulsford: 

A member of Christ Episcopal Church 
here, Mr. Pulsford served as its warden 
and treasurer. A year ago he went to 
Boston to become a member of the so- 
ciety. Becoming ill some weeks ago, 
he was taken to the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital, and later to a small hos- 
pital maintained by the society at St. 
Augustine’s Farm, Foxboro, Mass., 
where he was nursed by members of 
the order and sisters of the Order of 
St. Anne. 


Mr. Pulsford knew before the end 
came that his hope of becoming a mem- 
ber of the order would not be fulfilled, 
but he was assured by the father supe- 
rior that he would be buried in the 
habit worn by the society. Mr. Puls- 
ford was born in South Orange and was 
educated there. 

Mr. Pulsford was a widower, his wife, 
who was Miss Lily Post of South Or- 
ange, having died several years ago. At 
the time of their marriage Miss Post’s 
father was rector of the Church of the 
Holy Communion of South Orange. Mr. 
Pulsford lived for many years in that 
village. 





DONALDSON ASKS VOLUNTEERS 





Help in Examining Applicants for 
Licenses; Berks County Agents’ 
Chicken Dinner 





On Monday evening, July 25, a real 
“Good Old Summertime Chicken and 
Waffle Dinner” and outing of the insur- 
ance men of Berks County took place 
at the Mineral Springs Hotel, just out- 
side of the city of Reading. - It was one 
of the largest gatherings of underwrit- 
ers that has marked the city, the at- 
tendance being about 200. 


General Agent Jerre R. Barr, of the 
Aetna Associated Companies, was the 
chairman. Insurance Commissioner 
Thomas B. Donaldson was the principal 
speaker, and the other speakers were 
Secretary John W. Hutchinson, of the 
Insurance Federation of America, Presi- 
dent James C. Murray and Secretary 
and Manager G. R. Dette, of the Insur- 
ance Federation of Pennsylvania. 


In the course of his address Commis- 
sioner Donaldson outlined the advisory 
board plans being developed, providing 
for active volunteer committees in the 
various centers of Pennsylvania, upon 
whom will devolve the conducting of 
examinations of applicants for license 
as insurance agents and brokers and.in 
making investigations in connection 
with carrying out the recently enac‘ed 
law governing insurance adjusters; also 
in obtaining the facts in controversies 
between insured and the companies. 
Commissioner Donaldson asks the as- 
sistance and co-operation of the Feder- 
vie in selecting the advisory commit- 
ees, 





SECURITY’S OUTING 


The annual outing of the Security 
Insurance Company was held at Double 
Beach near New Haven on Tuesday of 
last week. About 170 employes at- 
tended. There were athletic events, in- 








ORGANIZED 
1853 


CASH CAPITAL 
$12,000,000 





ARE YOU 


TAKING ADVANTAGE 


OF THE 


VACATION SEASON 
TO SELL 
TOURISTS’ BAGGAGE 
INSURANCE? 





THE HOM 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YOR 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 56 CEDAR STREET 











- Aircraft, Automobile (Complete Cover in Combination Policy) 
Earthquake, Explosion, Fire and Lightning, Flood, Hail, 
Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits and Com- 
missions, Rain, Registered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Riot 
and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists Baggage, 
Use and Occupancy, Windstorm. 





STRENGTH 


REPUTATION SERVICE 

































Heirs of Stock In 
Defunct Companies 
Press Claims of 1798 


COURT 





APPOINTS TRUSTEE 





Old United Fire and Columbian Suffered 
Losses When 898 American 
Vessels Were Seized 





Until a few days ago, when they 
cropped up again in the Supreme Court 
here, practically nothing had been 
heard during the last fifteen years of 
the French spoilation claims. These 
claims (more commonly known as the 


“French claims”) date back to the last 
two or three years of the eighteenth 
century when the French, conducting 
a privateer warfare against our ship- 
ping in a spirit of revenge for what 
they considered a violation of our 
treaties with them, seized or destroyed 
898 American vessels. 


An order signed recently by Supreme 
Court Justice McCook appointing Ber- 
nard Cowen trustee for the long de- 
funct United Fire Insurance Company 
and the Columbian Insurance Company 
revives the century-old claims again as 
present day issues. The appointment 
of Cowen with authority to press 
claims on behalf of the descendants of 
original stockholders of the two insur- 
ance companies was made on the ap 
plication of Philip Rhinelander, Wil- 
liam J. Miller and others whose ances- 
tors held stock in the original corpora- 
tions. 

An agreement was entered into by 
the United States and France at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century 
by which each Government assumed 
the claims conceded to be due its citi- 
zens from the other. Philip Rhine- 
lander, in seeking at this late date to 
collect part of those claims which in 
the beginning aggregated about $20,- 
000,000, states that the authority under 
which Mr. Cowen as trustee will pro- 
ceed is contained in an act passed in 
1801 to provide for the ascertaining of 
claims of our citizens for spoilation 
committed by the French. The United 
Fire Insurance Company, which was 
formed in 1798 and dissolved in 1817, 
and the Columbian Insurance Company, 
which became solvent in 1814, both suf- 
fered losses through the seizures of 
American ships by the French. 

In 1821, the petition states, a court 
order was obtained on behalf of the 
stockholders of both companies appoint- 
ing four trustees to press claims for 
losses suffered in insurance on vessels 
sunk or taken by the French. These 
trustees, it is alleged, prosecuted some 
of the claims and paid four dividends 
up to 1826, aggregating $18 on a share 
of stock. 

John N. A. Griswold, according to 
the petition, was appointed trustee in 
1885 and pressed the claims of the 
stockholders in the United States Court 
of Claims. They were passed on favor- 
ably, the petition states, but before 
Congress could appropriate money to 
pay them Mr. Griswold died in 1909. 
Since his death nothing has been done 
about the claims until the appointment 
of Mr. Cowen. 

Philip Rhinelander, according to his 
affidavit, is a descendant of William 
Rhinelander, one of the original stock- 
holders of the United Fire Insurance 
Company. William J. Miller, associat- 
ed with him in the action, is a descen- 
dant of the holder of a one-fifth share 
in. the total stock of the United Fire 
Insurance Compahy. The papers do 
not give any estimate of the amount of 
claims involved. 





PHILADELPHIA APPOINTMENTS 

Wagner-Taylor-Edson Company, Inc., 
has been appointed Philadelphia agent 
for the Scottish Union & National. The 
Mechanics has withdrawn from the 
office of J. Howar? “rr mn & Cv. 
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GERMAN COMPANIES MAY DROP FIRE LINES HERE 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ed by the State Insurance Department 
would cripple the finances of any com- 
pany so courageous as to hazard the 
journey across the seas. Direct Ger- 
man representation in the American 
markets must be restricted for several 
years until the wide discrepancies in 
exchange valuations are wiped out by 
the restoration of economic equilibrium 
abroad. 
May Not Write Fire Risks 


Mr. Wipprecht says that the officials 
of the Nord-Deutsch and the Hamburg- 
Bremen seriously doubt the advisabil- 
ity of re-entering the fire insurance 
field here, contending that the under- 
writing experience of the American 
companies now and the German com- 
panies during the period of their activ- 
ity showed negative results. The 
Mannheim never wrote anything in the 
United States except marine insurance 
and its allied lines and the other com- 
panies may decide to confine their op- 
erations to the wide variety of trans- 
portation covers. 


In Germany the companies are dis- 
playing remarkable speed in their abil- 
ity to recover, Mr. Wipprecht ob- 
served, and are writing a rapidly grow- 
ing volume of premiums especially on 
inland shipments. With the German 
rivers navigable far into the interior, 
together with the vast network of 
canals, freight charges are reasonable 
and many shipments are moving from 
one section of the nation to another 
and also to Holland and the Scandi- 


navian countries. German insurance 
has suffered from a surplus of unstable 
companies which sprung up overnight 
during the war but Mr. Wipprecht 
states that the leading old-established 
companies are in excellent financial 
condition, and may be expected to sur- 
vive the severe drain on capital and 
premiums created by the imposition of 
heavy taxes to meet the reparations re- 
quirements and ordinary budget of the 
central government. 

Although not maintaining their own 
agencies in any of the allied countries, 
some German insurers have negotiated 
re-insurance treaties with companies 
in England, Mr. Wipprecht declared. 
Through those channels, which still 
provide only a comparatively small 
amount of revenue, and through the so- 
called neutral nations—harking back to 
wartime parlance—the German under- 
writers are gaining a favorable amount 
of nourishment and the steady applica- 
tion of Teutonic energy, shrewdness 
and thrift is plainly visible in the re- 
sults accomplished. 

Mr. Wipprecht told of some of the 
larger agency and brokerage offices, 
including among others Bleichroder & 
Co. of Hamburg, expressing a desire 
to act as settling agents for American 
companies. In fact overtures have 
been made here already,-the Germans 
claiming they can offer more efficient 
service than that given by London rep- 
resentatives handling more accounts 
than they can properly give detailed 
attention to. 








Can Loss to Society by 
Fire be Indemnified? 


Letters from readers are reaching the 
daily newspapers discussing the John 
B. Morton newspaper letters to the 
general public, explanatory of fire in- 
surance. Most of the New York dailies 
carried this letter from J. C. Forester, 
of New. York City: 

To the Editor of The Sun—Sir: I 
have just read in the advertising col- 
umns of Tuesday’s Sun an article by 
John B, Morton that attracts my atten- 
tion and arouses my interest. His as- 
sertion that “fire insurance only in- 
demnifies; it does not restore” gives 
food for thought. Fire insurance, un- 
fortunately, generally is visualized as a 
gamble concerning only insurer and in- 
sured—society at large being a disin- 
terested observer. 

The demands of policyholders and 
State regulation combine to keep rates 
at such a level as to provide the insur- 
ance companies only reasonable com- 
pensation for the service they render 
and enable them to build up reserves 
sufficient to enable them to meet their 
obligations with normal average fire 
losses. When a fire occurs we are apt 
to ask if the property was fully insured, 
and if the reply be in the affirmative, 
we dismiss it as 4 matter of no im- 
portance, yet “insurance only indemni- 
fies; it does not restore.” The loss is 
absolute. One hundred per cent insur- 
ance only covers property value; it 
does not indemnify the policyholder for 
loss incident to interrupted operations 
or loss of valuable records; neither 
does it compensate the employe who 
is temporarily deprived of earning ca- 
pacity. When an elevator containing 
hundreds of thousands of bushels of 
wheat burns socicty loses. Just that 
amount of human necessities has gone 
beyond recall and no amount of indem- 
nity will restore it. The loss of the 
building represents much more than 
values measured by dollars; it repre- 
sents both labor and materials that are 
utterly destroyed and cannot be re- 
stored. . This is society’s loss. It seems 
to me that to.the extent that the insur- 
ance companies redije fire loss through 


methods of prevention my reducing pre- 
miums in keeping with lessened hazard 
incident to care and cleanliness on the 
part of the insured they are performing 
a valuable service to society and should 


be commended. 
J. C. FORESTER. 





PITTSBURGH AGENTS HERE 

Edward A. Logue, C. M. Lowrie and 
H. C. Niehaus, members of the enter- 
prising and successful fire agency of 
Logue, Lowrie & Niehaus, of Pitts- 
burgh, were in New York last week in 
connection with business affairs. he 
agency handles the lines of some of the 





biggest industrial concerns in the 
Smoky City area. 
The Court of Appeals, New York 


State, Clawson v. Pierce-Arrow Motor 
Car Co., has decided that a chauffeur 
meeting with an accident on his way 
to a garage—although carrying an out- 
side party living beyond it—is in serv- 
ice of the owner. 





Six Months’ Statement 
On July 1, 1921, the Continental had 
total assets of $40,168,266; and policy- 
holders’ surplus of $17,891,231. Un- 
earned premiums were $18,496,314. 





The Shippers’ Underwriting Agency 
of Canada, Ltd., has been formed in 
Toronto to do a general insurance busi- 
ness. The capital stock is $50,000. 






E. F. 
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Stolen Cars Shipped 
Abroad Police Learn 


ARRAIGNED 





FIVE SUSPECTS 





Steady Stream of Cars, Some Taken 
By Consent, Placed on Sale in 
Foreign Countries 


Through the arrest Saturday of five 
persons suspected of exporting to Porto 
Rico stolen automobiles the police auto 
squad, under the direction of Detective 
Sergeant Edward Dillon, has exposed 
another lucrative and common method 
of ridding the local territory of cars 
purloined from their rightful owners 
Several weeks ago two graveyards were 
discovered containing the useless parts 
of automobiles, the others having been 
stripped from the frames and sold by 
the thieves. Shipping motor cars to 
South America and Europe, however, 
yields a greater margin of profit for 
the stolen property may be disposed of 
in its entirety without exceptional risk 
of discovery. All identification marks, 
of course, are removed before delivery 
at the piers, where it is alleged, con- 
federates arrange for the safe loading 
of the cars aboard a steamer. 

According to the statements of John 
Sulsano, supposed leader of the suspects, 
arrested last week, made to detectives 
of the auto squad, many owners of 
motor cars have strongly urged in com- 
munications to him that their cars be 
stolen and removed beyond all possibil- 
ity of recovery so that they may safely 
collect their insurance.. Another glar- 
ing instance of the moral hazards en- 
countered by automobile underwriters. 

“We find that for the exportation 
business the thief steals the car the day 
before he ships,’ Sergeant Dillon says. 
“If he is sending it to Portor Rico or 
a South American country he usually 
drives it to the pier, where it is turned 
over to a confederate. Often these cars 
are being disposed of thus for the in- 
surance. Invariably they are the best 
type of car. 

“We are checking over, too, the busi- 
ness done by the notary publics. Many 
notaries have affixed their stamp and 
signatures to bills of sale exchanged by 
men unknown to them. This is in di- 
rect violation of the law. 





1 LIBERTY STREET 





Telephone John 2612 







“More stolen cars probably would be 
shipped to Europe if the freight raiz 
were not so large. For the South Amer- 
ican journey it is not necessary to crate 
the machines; nevertheless, some cars 
have found their way in crates to 
France, England and other European 
countries, where they are sold by con- 
federates at attractive prices.” 





NORTHERN HONORS BUHLER 





Hold Luncheon To Commemorate Thir- 
tieth Anniversary of Special Agent 
Buhler’s Association With Company 





Edward R. Buhler, special agent of 
the Northern of London for Northern 
New Jersey and North Eastern Pennsy]- 
vania, was tendered a luncheon at the 
Lawyers Club in this city on July 18 by 
United States Manager A. G. Martin in 
honor of the thirtieth anniversary of 
his association with the Northern. 

Mr. Buhler entered the insurance 
business in 1891 as an office boy in the 
office of the Northern Assurance, and 
was subsequently advanced until he 
was made an underwriter. After ten 
years of underwriting in various fields 
he was appointed special agent for New 
Jersey, New York Suburban, and East- 
ern Pennsylvania. Later, Western 
Pennsylvania and Delaware were added 
to the territories under his jurisdic- 
tion. As a result of the large expansion 
of business in these territories the com- 
pany decided to appoint additional spec- 
ial agents and Mr. Buhler relinquished 
jurisdiction over Southern New Jersey, 
Delaware and South Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania. 





TARIFF vs. NON-TARIFF 





Former Made 10.8 Per Cent Profit in 22 
Years in Great Britain; Latter 
4.7 Per Cent 





“The Policyholder,” a British insur- 
ance paper, recently printed a table 
showing Britisn fire office results for 
twenty-two years, the trading profit in 
that time showing a 9 per cent turn- 
over profit. Now, it has divided ‘he 
tariff from the non-tariff offices, show- 
ing that for the twenty-two years the 
tariff offices secured a profit of 10.8 per 
cent and the non-tariff of 4.7 percent 
profit. 





OLD AGENT CAUSED INDICTMENT 


An insurance man is primarily re 
sponsible for the indictment of Gov- 
ernor Len Smal! and Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Fred Sterling of Illinois 01 
charges growing out of the handling of 
state funds while they occupy the state 
treasurer’s office in Illinois. Edward E. 
Miller, the present state treasurer, 
whose revelations in regard to condi- 
tions which he found in the treasurer’ 
office when he took charge of it are 
responsible for the indictments, was 2 
prominent local agent at East St. Louis, 
Ill., prior to his election last fall. 
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Armed Convoys Check 
Truck Raid Losses 


BOLD RAIDS HASTEN ACTION 





Fleets of Cargo Cars Between New 
York and Philadelphia Guarded By 
Armed Men in Speedy Roadsters 





The plans outlined in The Eastern 
Underwriter last week to protect inter- 
city traffic from bandits by organizing 
trucks into fleets to be convoyed by 
trained and armed men in high-speed 
cars have been put into effect, between 
New York and Philadelphia, action be- 
ing hastened by two particularly bold 
and successful raids. 

The first of these was at Cats Swamp, 
two miles east of Andover, N. J., when 
six masked and armed men held up 
the truck driver and helper and se- 
cured 139 rolls of silk valued at $20,- 
000. Incidentally, the highwaymen 
wantonly shot and killed Albert Koster, 
of Andover, N. J., who was passing on 
a motorcycle. While removing the silk 
the bandits took off their masks and 
as a result of this clue a reward of 
$1,500 is offered for information lead- 
ing to the arrest and conviction of Jo- 
seph Massina, Paul Spano and three 
others whose descriptions are given. 

The second raid which was even 
more successful from the standpoint 
of the thieves was pulled off at Metuch- 
en, N. J., when, as a result of an alleged 
fake holdup arranged with the conniv- 
ance of the truck driver, the thieves 
secured $50,000 worth of raw silk. Sev- 
eral arrests have been made in this 
case, including that of Alex Klinger- 
man, the driver. Full details of the 
plot are given in a confession said by 


the police to have been made by 
Charles Hiller, one of the alleged con- 
spirators, who names the other par- 
ticipants, some of whom are under 
arrest, 

Since these outrages crowned a 
series of robberies between New York 
and Philadelphia that have causea 
losses to shippers and ‘underwriters 
running up into millions, the various 
interests affected decided to act at 
once. The Merchants’ Associations of 
both Philadelphia and New York called 
special. meetings and authorized the 
carrying out of the plans drawn up by 
the underwriters. Now the armed con- 
voys are in operation, the trucks ordi- 
narily numbering ten to fifteen to the 
fleet. The plan also cailg for the es- 
tablishmeni of telephone stations cov 
ering every five or ten miles, so that 
if a convoy fails to appear on sched- 
uled time an alarm can be given. Loss- 
es, which amounted to $350,000 in three 
recent weeks, have dropped almost to 
the vanishing point since the new sys- 
tem went into effect and the rate has 
been reduced approximately 40 per 
cent on an average. 

Ninety per cent of the rubberies are 
attributed by insurance investigators 
to collusion between truck drivers and 
the bandits, who dispose of the loot to 
groups of fences, equally well organ- 
ized, at points in New Jersey and New 
York. H. P. Cunningham, a representa- 
tive of Farjeon, Ballin & Co., brokers 
at 45 John Street, who worked out the 
idea of the convoy and who is aided 
by Bernard Levy, an investigator of 
long experience, was interviewed by 
the Philadelphia “Inquirer” -following 
the robbery at Metuchen and is quoted 
as follows: 

“Unless something is done to put a 
stop to these increasing thefts of mer- 
chandise, it will be impossible for in- 


surance companies to accept risks. It 
has become necessary for us to take 
steps for our protection and to that 
end we propose to establish this police 
service on the road out of Philadelphia 
to New York. State and local police 
have done their best to prevent these 
crimes, but in most cases without suc- 
cess.” 

In exposing activities of truck rob- 
beries and receivers J. P. Dolan, a large 
shipper of Philadelphia, said: 

“There is no doubt that there exists 
well organized gangs of thieves who 
work in conjunction with those who 
knowingly distribute stolen property. 
They always select an appropriate time 
and place and usually make their: at- 
tacks from automobiles. In some cases 
two of the robbers will take the driver 
away in am automobile while others 
make off with the truck to some place 
where the goods are concealed for a 
time. The~stolen property then is 
moved on to so-called merchants who 
do business in New York City and 
Paterson, N. J., where stuff is even dis- 
posed of on the streets. 

“We have learned that receivers of 
stolen merchandise here have connec- 
tions in all parts of the country, includ- 
ing Boston, Cleveland, Detroit, Norfolk 
and Augusta, Ga. They are well sup- 
plied with money for bail purposes if 
an arrest is made, and often pool the 
interests for a purchase when a par- 
ticularly big haul is made.” 





A heavy explosion last Friday’in the 
fore deep tank of the Standard Oil 
tanker “Ardmore,” while in drydock in 
Brooklyn, resulted in the death of three 
workmen and serious injuries to sev- 
eral others. It is estimated that the 
damage to the hull would not exceed 
$10,000. 


PREPARED BY BANKERS TRUST 





Banking institution’s Pamphlet Gives 
New York State’s Requirements 
For Foreign Companies 





The Bankers Trust Company of New 
York has prepared a publication of the 
New York State Requirements for for- 
eign fire and marine insurance com- 
panies. With it appears a foreword 
reading in part as follows: 

“An amendment to the New York 
State insurance law in 1919 requires 
insurance companies which have en- 
tered the United States to place in the 
hands of trustees, marine as well as fire 
insurance funds, and under the revised 
law at least three trustees have to be 
appointed if individuals, but one only if 
a corporate trustee. The appointment 
of Bankers Trust Company as such cor- 


porate trustee is a convenient and eco- 
nomical arrangement for insurance 
companies which have entered the Uni- 
ted States. 

“Bankers Trust Company welcomes 
appointments as United States Trustee 
and is always available, with a trained 
organization, to give personal attention 
to the handling of United States trus- 
teeships. Many United States man 
agers have found it advantageous to 
make use of our facilities as Trustee, 
and we already act in this capacity for 
a great many insurance companies and 
have\a department especially trained to 
handle this class of business. The ad- 
vantage of having one trustee always 
available, thoroughly equipped and fam- 
iliar with this class of business through 
the handling of many other similar 
accounts we believe it is hardly necez- 
sary to amplify.” 
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Woolson Takes Up 
U. S. Housing Task 


HEADS VOLUNTEER COMMITTEE 





Will Standardize and Harmonize Build- 
ing Requirements as Aid to Nation- 
Wide Home Building Program 





Ira H. Woolson, consulting engineer 
for the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers and also chairman of its com- 
mittee on construction of buildings, has 
assumed the chairmanship of what is 
popularly known as the “Hoover Hous- 
ing Committee” and whose official 
name is the “Building Code Committee 
of the Department of Commerce Com- 
mittee of Architects and Engineers to 
Standardize the Building Laws of the 
Country.” The problems facing this 
body is that of a nation three-and-a- 
half billions behind normal home-build- 
ing productivity. 

In appointing the committee Mr. 
Hoover said: “The appalling anomally 
of millions of idle ‘men, co-existent with 
suffering as never before from under- 
housing, is obvious to’ everybody. 
Reasoned opinions worked out by the 
Commerce Department and its coun- 
selors could be promulgated as the 
basis for modern building codes and 
material standards and be guides for 
the reduction of waste and the im- 
provement of building practice.” 

The composition of the committee is 
as follows: Ira H. Woolson, New York, 
chairman; Edwin H. Brown, architect, 
Minneapolis, who has specialized on 
the small house construction problem 


in the American Institute of Architects; .- 


Rudolph F. Miller, Superintendent of 
Buildings of New York City, and also 
chairman of the National Building In- 
spectors Association; J. R. Worcester, 
consulting engineer, Boston, Mass., a 
specialist in steel construction; Prof. 
William K. Hatt, of Purdue University, 
specialist in concrete and general build- 
ing construction; Ernest J. Russell, a 
prominent architect of St. Louis; and 
J. A. Newlin, in charge of timber tests 
at the United States Forest Labora- 
tories, Madison, Wis. 

These seven experts, serving as vol- 
unteers and being reimbursed only for 
expenses, will act as an advisory board 
to Secretary Hoover and endeavor to 
standardize and harmonize various con- 
flicting building requirements now ex- 
isting in the different cities of the 
country which tend to an uneconomical 
use Of building materials and are pro- 
ductive to much annoyance to archi- 
tects and builders who have to operate 
under them. After an organizing meet- 
ing held in Washington the committee 
established its office in the Department 
of Commerce. A technical secretary 
has been at work for some time gather- 
ing information and Mr. Woolsan will 
spend much of his time from now on 
at this office classifying and preparing 
oe data for action by the full commit- 
ee. 

Wide Support Promised 


_Assurances of the heartiest co-opera- 
tion already has been received from 
most of the architectural, engineering 
and other technical organizations in 
the country interested in the general 
subject of building construction; also 
from many industrial organizations en- 
gaged in the manufacture of building 
materials. The service of the United 
States Bureau of Standards also will be 
available to the committee and espe- 
cial importance is attached to fire and 
other tests now being made by this bu- 
reau to brick construction. 

In this connection Mr. Woolson calls 
attention to the remarkable fact that 
although brick is the most ancient of 
all known manufactured building ma- 
terial so far as he knows this is the 
first thorough investigation made of 
the resistance of bricks to fire and how 
they would behave under various con- 
ditions. 

The aim of the committee is to draft 
or redraft the building _Tequirements 





so that they will represent so far as 
possible the conserisus of expert opin- 
ion throughout the country as to what 


_they should be, so as to produce safe, 


sane and economical building construc- 
tion. Ample opportunity is to be given 
for expressions of opinion and for sug- 
gestions of those who are interested in 
the subject. 

Lack of building standards in a broad 
sense adds from 10 to 20 per cent to 
construction costs throughout the coun- 
try, Secretary Hoover states. There 
are, for instance, 260 odd _ building 
codes to which a large portion of the 
building of the country must conform. 
They vary flagrantly in floor loads, wall 
thickness, stress requirements and 
character of material to be employed. 
They make impossible standardization 
and simplification of certain materials. 
Such simplification of materials, plumb- 
ing, hardware, etc., resulting in great 
saving in cost of manufacture and in- 
stallation, could be effected without 
sacrifice of styles. 

Mr. Woolson recently returned from 
the Coast where he attended the con- 
vention of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association. He is chairman of 
that association ‘building construction 
committee, which is the clearing house 
for information upon fire-resistive build- 
ing construction and similar technical 
subjects. It keeps in touch with state 
and city commissions that are prepar- 
ing building laws and a large percent- 
age of the proposed building codes 
throughout the United States are sent 
to it for criticism and review. Thus, 
it has been able to make helpful sug- 
gestions in innumesable cases, and, still 
more important, is able to state that 
about 90 per cent of these suggestions 
have been accepted and put into effect. 

While the San Francisco convention 
was in progress California adopted a 
state housing law in which the use of 
wooden shingles is prohibited on any 
tenement or apartment building in the 
whole state. This is a regulation for 
which Mr. Woolson’s committee has 
been agitating for years and the vic- 
tory is the more notable in that Cali- 
fornia is next door neighbor .to the 
great shingle-producing states of Wash- 
ington and Oregon, and the influence 
of the lumber baron is strong. What 
the adoption of this rule will mean in 
the way of fire prevention and life 
and property conservation is beyond 
all computation. 

Questions brought out. the fact that 
100 cities throughout the country have 
prohibited the use of wooden shingles 
and Mr. Woolson rejoicingly displayed 
a letter stating that Tampa had recent- 
ly re-enacted an ordinance to this ef- 
fect. It seems that Tampa first adopt- 
ed the rule in 1911, repealed it in 1919 
and re-enacted it in 1921. 

Other Places Visited 

From San Francisco Mr. Woolson 
went to Seattle, where he spent two or 
three days in consultation with the fire 
marshal and with the president of the 
Washington Surveying and Rating Bu- 
reau and where he also “sat in” with a 
committee of the city council and rep- 
resentatives of the building department 
who have been at work for some 
months on a revision of the city build- 
ing code. 

“They are doing excellent work,” said 
Mr. Woolson, “and I was very glad to 
give them the benefit of what informa- 
tion I had on the knotty points they 
brought up. I was able to explain the 
reasons for many requirements in the 
National Board’s building code that are 
not apparent to men who have not 
made a special study of it.” 

Service of a like nature was given 
by Mr. Woolson at Kansas City and at 
Minneapolis, although in the latter 
case no revision of the code is in prog- 
ress. However, he held conferences 
with the fire marshal, Superintendent 
of Buildings Holton and with J. Camer- 
on Jenkins, industrial commissioner of 
the Minneapolis Civic and Commerce 
Association. 

Calls were made at Kansas City both 
on the way out to the coast and on the 
return trip. Experts of high class are 
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Since 1825 


The Pennsylvania Fire Insurance 
Company’s Building 
Independence Square, Philadelphia 


has shown high up on its cornice a scarab— 
Symbol of Endless Vitality. 
Since earliest Egyptian times the scarabaeus has been the 
type and emblem of Self-Perpetuation. 
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Agents’ interests that justifies its Vitality and Steady Growth. 
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at work preparing an excellent build- 
ing code for Kansas City, Mr. Woolson 
found, and in the sittings he held with 
them he was gratified to find that they 
were adhering very closely to the basis 
afforded by the code of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 





Saul Hotner, a New York insurance 
broker, died this week. 


H. J. Thomsen has-been .appointed 
assistant general adjuster of the North 
British & Mercantile and affiliated com- 
panies. He succeeds J. D. Boniface, 
who was recently appointed general ag- 
ent in the Western department of the 
companies. 





Cecil P. Stewart has resumed the 
active management of Frank B. Hall 
& Co. 
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British Insurance 
Taxes a Handicap 


OWEN 





PROTEST BY ROGER 





British Insurarice Has Unnecessary 
Tax Burdens, He Tells Commer- 
cial Union Stockholders 





At a recent meeting of shareholders 
of the Commercial Union, described by 
one of the financial papers as “one of 
the wonders of the insurance world,” 
because of its strength and success, 
Roger Owen made these comments on 
taxes paid by the Commercial Union: 

“Regarding taxation generaily, I 
should like to say a few words if I am 
not trespassing unduly on your patience. 
The excess profits duty for 1920 has 
still to be met, after which we hope to 
see an end to that impost, but there will 
still be the corporation tax to be met. 
It will interest you to know that, dur- 
ing the year 1920, we paid in taxes to 
the British Government, apart alto 
gether from income tax on our life 
funds, the sum of £695,000 and it safe 
to estimate that three-fourths of that 
amount has been earned on business 
outside the United Kingdom. It has 
been stated by the chairman of one 
company that ic would be less expensive 
for his company to pay our Government 
the whole of the profit made on the 
business of the United Kingdom than to 
pay the taxes which they had to pay 
here, and the same remark applies 
equally in our case. I have had some 
figures prepared, which show conclusive- 
ly that ihe insurance companies paid in 
taxes during 1920 the sum of at least 
£5,600 000, and that does not include all 
the smaller companies; nor does it in- 
clude the undeiwriters at Lloyd’s, nor 
income tax on life funds, which funds 
belong to the policy-holders. I cannot 
say what proporiion applies to the 
home and tne ioreign business, respec- 
tively, of the companies in the aggre- 
gate, but it is not far from being the 
same as our own. Put it, however, at 
two-thirds fore.gn and one-third home, 
and you will see what a very large 
sum in taxes the Government obtain 
irom the fore:gn business of insurance 
companies, and also what a very valu- 
able asset to this country the foreign 
profits and interest earnings of the 
companies must be. Now you would 
think that under such conditions insur- 
ance companies might reasonably ex- 
pect very favorable treatment and every 
encouragement at the hands of the Gov- 
ernment; but what do we get? 

“Last year they increased the stamp 
duty on policies from 1d. to 6d., and on 
some policies still more. I am old 
enough to remember the time when 
there was a duty on fire insurance, 
which was reduced in 1864 and abol- 
ished in 1869. Imagine taxing a man 
because he protected himself against 
loss by insuring his property; and Mr. 
Gladstone, enlighted financier as he 
was, did away with that tax as being 
inequitable and unjust. Our present 
legislators, however, take a different 
view, and in effect say to the man who 
protects himself: ‘We will charge you 
6d. extra if you insure your furniture, 

but let off your neighbor who is not so 
careful and provident. Of course, it 
will be said that it comes out of the 
companies’ profits, and I admit that it 


does for the time being—though only 
partially so, even now—but it is certain 
that in the long run it will come out 
of the pockets of the insured, and in 
any case the tax is unfair and unrea- 
sonable. What I want to say princi- 
pally is that the British insurance com- 
panies have for many years been su- 
preme in the foreign insurance field, 
that this country has benefitted enor- 
mously through that supremacy, and 
that nothing ought to be done by legis- 
lation which is likely to hamper us. 
There is a change coming; powerful 
companies of other countries are in- 
vading the foreign field, and their taxa- 
tion is trifling in comparison with ours. 
They will consequently be able to com- 
pete with us at lower rates. We may 
possibly be driven out of the leading 
position we have so long maintained 
and lose our business, and the question 
will arise, sooner or later, whether we 
should not register elsewhere for for- 
eign business, and give up the privilege 
of trading as British companies at such 
heavy cost. In short, such a business 
as insurance cannot stand the strain, 
for long, of the taxation now..imposed 
upon them in this country. The neces- 


sity for economy in the administration . 


of the country cannot be too strongly 
emphasized, for, by means of economy 
or otherwise, taxation must be reduced 
and readjusted if the revenue is to con- 
tinue to derive the benefit of such hid- 
den resources as those of the foreign 
profits of insurance companies.” 

The financial position of the Com- 
mercial Union is immensely strong, as 
will be seen from the following sum- 


mary: 
1919 1920 
Fe £ 
‘ Capital 2c: cesses 885,000 1,475,000 
Fire reserve .... 5,953,966 6,313,244 
Marine ......... 1,228,360 1,321,589- 
Accident . 3,238,878 3,907,789 
Profit and loss ac- 
OOGME ois dé. 530s 682,363 706,627 
Capital redemption 
CONE: Fait hie cas 590,000 





12,578,567 13,724,249 
Unexpired liabil- 
ity (40% of 





premiums) ... 4,900,234 5,845,221 
Additional secur- 
ere aera 7,678,333 7,979,028 





The life reserves stood at £21 867,759 
on December 31, and the total funds in 
hand at £44,399,515. 


1920 was a trying year for insurance 


offices—but it leaves the Commercul 
Union in a stronger position than ever. 
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Risks of the Cinema! - 
An Insurance Movie 


BEING A SURVEY IN 3 REELS 


Production, Distribution and Exhibition 
of Pictures: Gives Rise to Many 
Underwriting Prob!ems 





This is by way of being an insurance 
movie, Title: “The Cinema’s Risk; or, 
Foiling the Fire Fiend.” It is a three- 
reeler, the opening chapter carrying 
the sub-title “Production,” the second 
“Distribution,” and the finale “Exhibi- 
tion.” 

From time to time items are printed 
in the general and insurance press con- 
cerning insurance as applied to one 
phase or other of the moving picture 
industry, but in spite of the great im- 
portance of that industry and the tre- 
mendous values involved in it, no com- 
plete survey of all the insurance prob- 
lems connected with the subject ap- 
pears to be available. 

Believing that such a “bird’s-eye 
view” of the cinéma field might have 
a certain value to some of its readers 
The Eastern Underwriter sought out 
Bernard L. Miller, of the insurance bro- 
kerage firm of Miller-Gentes, Inc., with 
offices in the Knickerbocker building, 
Times Square, who before entering the 
insurance business had acquired wide 
and intimate knowledge of the execu- 
tive end of moving pitturedom while 
serving as secretary to the president of 
the Universal Film Manufacturing Co., 
later as assistant to the president of 
the Anita Stewart Productions, and 
then as president and sales manager of 
the Juvenile Photoplay Distributors. 
The Miller-Gentes fifm fhdw handles the 
insurance accounts Of the Edison Stu- 
dios, the Anita Stewart Productions 
and the Associated Photo Plays, Inc., 
and hence Mr. Miller is well equipped 
to give an all-around talk on the sub- 
ject. ‘ 

Beginning with the producing end of 
the industry there is first the buildings 
and grounds of the production plant to 
be considered, it was explained. Here 
the insurance problems are much the 
same as those of any other manufactur- 
ing plant, including firé and sprinkler- 


leakage insuranee On the structures 
and contents, loss of tise and occupancy, 
compensation on émployes and liability 
for possible damage to outside persons 
and property. And in view of the ap- 
apparent recklessness and danger of 
many of the movie.stunts, it will read- 
ily be seen that these questions of com- 
pensation and liability are by no means 
of little importance, 


But at the outset it is not the plant 
that is of greatest value to the moving 
Picture producers, Many of whom do 
not own studios of their own but rent 
them as needed and when the great 
outside world will not suffice as “loca- 
tions.” The greatest asset is the star 
around whom the whole organization 
concerned in the production of a pic- 
ture is built and whose total disability 
during the period of actual production 
would result in a loss of the whole in- 
vestment. Then comes the director 
when he happens to be one of such 
great genius that he cannot be replaced, 
and next the executives of superlative 
importance. 

In the case of Anita Stewart, for in- 
stance, Louis B. Mayer, the president 
of the company which carries her name 
and hence depends entirely upon her 
being in condition to “produce” secured 
business protection amounting to $100,- 


000 by an ordinary policy on the star’s 
life. Mr. Mayer also insured himself as 
an executive essential to the continu- 
ance of the enterprise in the sum of 
$50,000. Other instances of “business 
insurance” such as this are quite usual 
in the movie game. 

Other large expenditures of money 
are required in the acquisition of 
“props,” in the building of “sets,” in 
costumes and a thousand and one other 
directions, all calling for protection. 
In cases where great scenic effects are 
secured by the erection of gorgeous 
temples or palaces and the building of 
“cities” values are created which re- 
quire insurance protection during the 
period when their destruction would 
cause important loss. 

Last, ‘but of tranmscendant import- 
ance, comes the insurance problems in- 
volved in the protection of the master 
negative for the manufacture of which 
the whole organization and plant have 
been called into being. The “shots” 
secured during the first few days may 
be allowed to go without coverage but 
with each successive scene the film’s 


value grows by leaps and bounds and 
the resultS of a week’s work often rep- 
resents a value too great to be left 
without protection. Consequently in 
many cases insurance is secured with 
the completion of two or three reels, 
sometimes not until a picture is almost 
completed. 


With its completion full coverage is 
sought but there is often wide variance 
between the estimate of value put upon 
a film by the producer and the under- 
writer. The value is affected by the 
fact that a second negative is always 
“shot” and kept separate from the first. 
This second negative is in most cases 
sent abroad so that prints may be 
manufactured and distributed on the 
other side instead of from this side of 
the pond. The coverage on a master 
negative of an important production 
may range anywhere from $20,000 to 
$500,000, the latter sum having been 
reached on only one or two instances. 

During transit across the United 
States the master negative is covered 
by the type of policy known as an in- 
land marine floater. 


Usually the insuring of the negative 
as a completed picture is undertaken 
by the distributing end of the industry, 
with which we have now to deal. In 
many cases it is an entirely different 
organization, the producers having noth- 
ing further to do. with the matter. In 
others the producers are also the dis- 
tributors. The high value of the mas- 
ter negative is sustained until it has 
beene developed and enough prints se- 
cured from it to supply the exchanges 
scattered throughout the United States 
with the “first run,” which may be any- 
where between sixty and upward of one 
hundred positives. With these satisfac- 
torily secured and shipped the master 
negative has fulfilled its chief mission 
and although still carefully kept for 
reprints the insurance is reduced to a 
fragment of the original amount. The 
prints are very seldom insured, it be- 
ing cheaper to replace them. On com- 
ing into the possession of theater own- 
ers, moreover, the latter are responsi- 
ble for their safe-keeping and the in- 
surance maintained upon playhouses 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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wy He isn’t getting by with it 





EASTERN 
DEPARTMENT 
70 Kilby Street 
Boston 


WESTERN 
DEPARTMENT 
76 W. Monroe St. 
Chicago 
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DEPARTMENT 
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Atlanta 





Every day the Special Agent who is a good 
fellow, and only a good fellow, is getting less 
and less intimate with big premium incomes. 
Perhaps it is because the best producers 
among agents are busy men. They feel to- 
ward the ‘‘good fellow’’ Special much as does 
C. F. Chase, our-agent at Sebastopol, Calif- 
fornia, who epitomizes his opinion in these 
words. 

“There is a typical agent who comes into my office 
and says, ‘ You have certainly given usa very gratifying 
increase in premiums in the past year,’ or ‘What is the 
trouble— we don’t seem to be getting our share of the 
business from your agency?’ After getting rid of this 
stock remark he sits around for two or three hours 
while we smoke cigars which he has- purchased with 
his company’s money. He has no valuable informa- 
tion to give me and often he is not even a good judge 
of cigars."’ 


But Mr. Chase goes on to speak of another 
type of fieldman : 
“AI have to say about special agents is not in the 


way of criticism; practically all | know about the 
insurance business I have learned from special agents. 


“There is another kind of special agent from that 
which I have just mentioned. He is the fellow to 
whom I always put up all my perplexing problems, 
because I know he will be able to give me a solution. 
This sort of special never stays too long.” 


Of course there are different types of men 
among those who represent the Fireman’s 
Fund. One on the Pacific Coast is greeted 
with ‘‘How'dy Joe” by every agent in his field. 
Another in the Middle West has never gone 
beyond the ‘‘Mr.”’ stage in the six years he 
has travelled the same territory. They are 
both exceptionally good men—because they 
both know the insurance business. You will 
find that quality characteristic of Fireman's 
Fund fieldmen. 


FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE - SAN FRANCISCO 
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The manner in which our specigl ag- 
ents bear themselves in the field is of 
the highest importance. To illustrate 
this and to fasten your attention upon 
its importance, I paraphrase the old 
saying, “A man is known by the com- 
pany he keeps,” by saying, “A company 
is known by the men it keeps.” 

You will appreciate, gentlemen, that 
representing the company in the field, 
as you do, for good or ill, the manner 
in which you acquit yourselves sus- 
tains or mars the company’s reputa- 
tion. This applies not only to personal 
conduct but to the manner in which 
professional duties may be discharged. 

Not “Messenger Boys” 

You no doubt have seen the state- 
ments made now and again by certain 
ones attempting an epigrammatic esti- 
mate of the field men of the present 
day by saying they are nothing but 
“messenger boys” or mere “drummers” 
gathering premiums. I will make no 
attempt to apply this estimate to any 
company except our own, and I will 
say that if any field man connected 
with the London & Lancashire or its 
associated companies finds himself in 
that category, he is there of his own 
election. 

As you well know, ample authority 
has been given you; every effort is 
made to sustain your influence with the 
agents—even to the extent of carrying 
risks, now and then. which impress the 
office as being undesirable. This, you 
will appreciate is solely because you 
have so committed yourselves to the 
agents as to make it embarrassing to 
you not to be sustained. In every way 
effort is made to co-operate with you 
that the best results of your work may 
accrue to the Company, and to you. 

The special agent’s. calling is an ex- 
acting one, both in its responsibilities 
and in a certain amount of physical 
discomforts from the very nature of 
the work. Any man who shrinks from 
those discomforts, and sacrifices the 
company’s time and incurs expense 
merely to make himself comfortable 
bas mistaken his calling. When I look 
back on the conditions that existed in 
the early days of my special agency 
experience, I am struck by the very 
much smaller fields that now obtain, 
as well as the tremendously increased 
comforts of travel; in fact, it would 
seem that the size of a_ special agent’s 
field is in an inverse ratio to the in- 
crease in travelling comforts. 

Before pointing out to you specifical- 
ly how I wish you to operate your fields, 
I will say that I assume you have a 
proper knowledge of underwriting prin- 
ciples, of clauses and forms and the 
general schome of rating, for it is funda- 
mental that no man should start out as 
a special agent unless he is equipped 
in this direction, and with a knowledge 
of the hazards of the various classes 
of risks. 


First Duty of a Special Agent 


When being assigned to a field, a 
special agent, if not already in posses- 
sion of the information, should apply 
himself to obtaining a grasp upon the 
conditions of his specific territory. This 
embraces a knowledge of the topogra- 
phy of his state, as well as its geogra- 
phy, with a knowledge of the transpor- 
tation facilities. He should also fa- 
miliarize himself with the industries of 
the state; with the staple products, if 
the state has such; a knowledge of the 
country in its manufacturing, agricul- 
tural and/or mineral aspects. 

After a general knowledge of the 
state, he should acquire a knowledge 
of the towns in detail; the industries 
that make the town, whether manufac- 
turing or dependent upon an agricul- 


tural country; the manufacturing in- 
dustries; the population of the town 
by the light of its racial composition. 
He should also have an acquaintance 
with, or at least a knowledge of, the 
agents in each town,—not only those 
that represent his own company, but 
those representing other companies. 
This should comprise a knowledge of 
and acquaintance with the character, 
both professional and personal, of the 
agents, and of their underwriting skill. 

Many a town apparently undesirable 
from the loss ratio, may yet, for a spe- 
cific company, be a most desirable point 
to. operate because of the character of 
its representation. The reverse also 
is true—many a desirable town is un- 
desirable for a company through the 
undesirable character of its representa- 
ton. eee 

I expect an orderly arrangement of 
the special agent’s office, so that all 
matters may be readily turned up and 
not be lost in a disorderly condition, 
and thus be neglected. 

A map of your field should be ob- 
tained, the agencies marked upon it, 
and, by appropriate symbol, some little 
indication showing the relative rank of 
the agency in premiums, profit and pay- 
ment of balances. 

Special Envelope For Each Agency 

It would be well to have a special 
envelope for each agency, and every 
item pertaining to that agency, need- 
ing attention, should be placed in that 
envelope. Matters pertaining to the 
agencies should not be placed casually 
in the envelopes and neglected, but at 
stated times each envelope should be 
gone through and, in an orderly, sys- 
tematic way, all matters given proper 
attention. That matters of greater im- 
portance may not be overlooked, a spe- 
cial file of important matters should 
be kept in addition, in which letters or 
papers referring to them might be filed, 
with an appropriate reference in the 
agency envelope to direct attention to 
the special file. 

I cannot impress upon you too strong- 
ly the importance of this study of the 
status of affairs in your field. Your 
agencies should be gone over, and over, 
and over. This study includes an anal- 
ysis of your losses that you may take 
up with the agent any risk the adjust- 
ment of a claim upon which shows it 
to have been undesirable, so that a dis- 


‘cussion with the agent would ensure us © 


against a repetition of such a mistake. 

From this study your route for the 
forthcoming week should be evolved. 
This study will show some particular 
point which, from the importance of 
pending matters, should be made the 
pivot around which would revolve your 
week’s work. Having selected this 
pivot, then by reference to your map 
to show you those agencies which could 
to the best advantage be taken up, a 
study of the envelopes of those agencies 
would confirm this tentative routing. 
When the route shall have been de- 
termined upon, arrange to take each 
envelope with you, and advise our office 
promptly of your contemplated route. 


Keeping Office Informed 


Let me impress upon you the neces- 
sity for getting notice of your move- 
ments to the office at an early moment; 
you will readily appreciate that a tele- 
gram received by us on Tuesday morn- 
ing, advising us that you would be in 
such-and-such a place on Monday, is 
of no value. In this connection, a 
phase of that co-operation from us to 
which I have referred, lies in our study 
of the office files by the light of your 
route, to the end that we may send to 
you en route such matters at those 
points as may need attention; or such 


hints as could with good advantage be 
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Special discounts on all 

items to Fire Insurance 

Agents. Write Nearest 
Office. 


All Labeled 


By the ‘t''"'"' 
Underwriters’ Laboratories 


Pyrene Extinguisher , 
One-quart capacity, with double-acting pump. 
Handles oil or grease fires—in fact, any fire in its 
early stages. Especially suitable for electrical fires. 

An ideal extinguisher for the home—small, light 


and easy co operate. 


And for the auto. The installation 6f Pyrene on 
a car reduces fire insurance 15 per cent. 


Pyrene Liquid . 
Should always be used in the Py-, 
rene Extinguisher. Never use 
water or commercial carbon tetra- 
chloride—the use of either will 
cause corrosion and may ruin the" 
extinguisher. * ‘ 
Sold by insurance agents everywhere 


Guardene Extingutéhtr 


Recognized as 
standard protection for buildings,where there is no 


The 24-gallon soda-acid type., 


danger of freezing. rey 


Guardene Recharge 


Containing the necessary amount! of 
soda and acid, of the grade and strength’ 
required for use in the extinguisher.'\A 
handy package for the dealer. 


Sold by insurance agents everywhere " 
Accurate 5-Gal. Pump Tank | 


For outdoor danger spots and buildings with adan- 
ger of freezing, install the Accurate,Five-Gallon 
Pump Tank. By the use of Aceurate Freeze-Proof 
the Pump Tank is efficient at 40% below zero. Its 
double-acting pump throws a powerful, steady 


stream for forty feet. 


In heated buildings, just fill thetank with plain 
water. It is an ideal substitute for fire pails. Ca- 


pacity)5 gallons. 


it 


Protects the pump tank from) 
freezing. Packed in three sizes 
—1o |b. , 15 Ib., and 20 Ib.—for ""! | 
various temperatures. apap: 
Sold by insurance agents everywhere | 
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Chemical Engines uo'e 


Made in various styles and sizes, for indoor and “"'’ 
outdoor protection. . Each engine equipped with, - 
hose and shut-off meee. Sold by insurance agents. 
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utilized in the development of our busi- 
ness at the points of visit. 

It is also my desire that you leave 
headquarters for your trip early. By 


* early I do not necessarily mean early 


in the morning, for it may be more effi- 
cacious for you to leave the day or 
evening before. Thefe is no reason 
why the forenoon of any day should be 
a in getting to your work. You 
will appreciate that such utilization of 
half a day means practically ten per 
cant of the week’s time, is productive 
of nothing, and is lost motion. Part of 
t unpleasantness of special agency 
work is the necessity for absence from 
home. 
Upon arrival at your destination, 
_ it be before the agent’s office is 
inarily open, or if your arrival at 
the office would be inopportune to the 
agent, say, from his not “having had 
time to go over his own early morning 
duties, do not waste the time by idling 
aliout the hotel, for there is much that 
cam be done—much that shouldbe done. 


: Diplomacy an Asset 


pen your envelope for the agency 
q go over the matters contained in 

fj lay out your work in the orderly 
why I have enjoined; analyze what you 
mast do; plan your method of approach 
a intercourse with the agent; bear 
in’mind the idiosyncrasies of the agent 
ortof the several members of the firm, 
if a firm represent the company; de- 
mine which member it would be 
dst expedient to approach for the 
tter in hand; 
ithe arguments, pro and con, that 
may not be surprised by some un- 
cted development of discussion. 
hould this preliminary work not 
e up all the time, make an inspec- 
or two—or three—on your way to 
office. Should you have no inspec- 
slips, drop into some risk on which 
we have no line, and by an amiable, 
friéndly, diplomatic approach, secure 
thé privilege of inspecting that risk, 
this adding to your own knowledge as 
well as ours when the inspection slip 
shall have been received—possibly in- 
fluencing a line to our office. 

When you are at the agent’s office 
and your specific mission be discharged, 
in an unobtrusive, diplomatic way call 
for the correspondence with the com- 
pany, that you may clear away all pend- 
ing matters, even though they were not 
uch a nature as would be advised to 

specifically. See if there are any 
ations with the stamping office, that 
@ may be cleared up. In this con- 
ha it is advisable always to call 
















a stamp clerk, for not only will it 
le us to know if there are any vio- 
ms to be cleared up, which might 
occur to the agent to mention, but 
information of general conditions 
be obtained by a judicious cultiva- 
‘in this direction. 

Ou are aware, of course, that each 
y report or endorsement is an in- 
ment which alone and without com- 


ous ‘processes in the office cleanly and 
sm@othly to its ultimate place in our 
fileS|as our system contemplates. But 
shanld this same daily report or en- 
d ment, be questioned by the stamp 


fortify yourself with - 


clerk; sent to us without full informa- 
tion; incorrectly reported as to addi- 
tional or return premium; or, in short, 
received in such shape that correspon- 
dence is required, not only is the 
smooth operation of the underwriting 
department disrupted, but there is occa- 
sioned much friction and unnecessary 
work in our accounts department. To 
enable us to balance our books each 
month there is imperative need that 
the underwriting department clear its 
suspense file each month; failing this, 
both departments are left in a help- 
lessly chaotic state. 

The Special’s Visit to the Home Office 

Consider how Iftelpful, therefore, the 
special agent could be to the Home 
Office if upon each visit to an agency 
he would then and there dispose of all 
open matters, review the correspond- 
ence for unanswered letters, show the 
agent the need for prompt responses, 
figure the questionable return or addi- 
tional premiums, take up with him the 
matter of the stamp clerk’s criticism, 
which oftener than not is of a trivial 
nature. Do these things right on the 
ground, and the result will soon be very 
apparent in lessening our work in the 
office. 

Bear in mind that the daily report 
which is most handled, because of cor- 
respondence and numerous endorse- 
ments, stands just that much greater 
chance of being mislaid or misfiled by 
our ever-changing corps of junior 
clerks. 

Then you know that the average ag- 
ent dislikes voluminous correspondence 
with his companies. He will tell you 
that he is devoting his time to the ac- 
quirement of new business, and that 
he can’t bother with answering letters, 
so if you will aid him in disposing of 
the detail mentioned, he will readily 
appreciate that ours is the best kind of 
co-operation to that end, and our pre- 
mium income will soon reflect your 
efforts, besides accomplishing what is 
not only desirable but necessary at 
this end. 

Ascertain from the agent whether 
there is any direction in which he 
thinks the company.could be made of 
greater value to him, and always take 
the time to make any inspection that 
he might indicate a desire for, furnish- 
ing this office with a report of such in- 
spection, when made. 

While on the subject of inspections, 
let me impress upon you the necessity 
for cleaning up all the inspections you 
may have for an agency while at the 
agency. Let your report be clear and 
comprehensive and made in the form 
to comport with our general require- 
ments, with which you are, of course, 
familiar. 


Be Definite About Line Recommenda- 
tions 


I desire to impress upon you the im- 
portance of having your recommenda- 
tion positive as to the amount of line, 
and not expressed in any uncertain 
phrase such as “Good for line.” State 
in exact dollars the net amount of the 
line which in your judgment we should 
carry upon the risk, anything else is 
weak and therefore not helpful to the 


- dispatch of our business. 
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As I have told you upon other occa- 
sions, a special agent is judged very 
largely by his correspondence with 
the office. Therefore, let your corre- 
spondence be direct and cOnipreliensive, 
but as brief as is compatible with the 
importance of the subject. Omit noth- 
ing that would be of value to us, but 
refrain ‘from cluttering your ‘letters 
with verbiage. 

The day has gone by when a local 
agent is to be expected to bask in the 
sunlight of a special agent’s society. 
Therefore, do not spend any unneces- 
sary time loitering in an agent’s office, 
taking up his time and frittering away 
your own. I saw the other day in some 
paper a quotation that is applicable 
here. Of course you are not to take it 
literally in its abruptness, but will ac- 
cept it as directing your attention to a 
principle. That saying is, “Get in, get 
busy, get out.” 


After the Agency Is Visited 
When you 
much for a high-grade special agent to 
do. Unless there is some vital need 
for hastening away to another agency, 
time could be spent profitably in be- 
coming acquainted with the other ag- 
ents in the town, learning what our 
associates are doing. They are no less 
our competitors because they are our 
associates. You will also be enabled 
to learn the desirability of the several 
agencies by becoming acquainted with 
them in this way—a valuable asset in 
the time of possible need, as you will 
readily appreciate. 

Time should be spent in becoming 
acquainted with changes in the con- 
struction of the town,—any demolition 
of an existing frame range, for instance, 


WESTERN 


ASSURANCE CO. 
OF TORONTO, CANADA 


Fire, Automobile, Explosion—Riots, Civil 
Commotions and Strikes—Marine 
and Tornado Insurance 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
January 1, 1920 
BOER” corcienngsravenccctosevsecd $4,973,932.20 
Surplus in United States...... 1,900,899.75 
Totai losses paid in United 
States from 1874 to 1919 
SING | Codicdubdacrsivcvcced $46,673,033.35 
W. B. MEIKLE, President 
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45 JOHN STREET 
New York City, N. Y. 


Telephone 5784 John 
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OPPORTUNITY 


Large Insurance Brokerage Or- 
ganization with branches in every 
insurance market of the world and 
handling insurance of any nature 
whatsoever with engineering and 
advisory departments offers un- 
heard of proposition to high-class 
solicitors or brokers now controll- 
ing firm business or high class 
men well connected, married men 
er those with dependents prefer- 
red, located anywhere in the 
United States or Canada. In an- 
swering, give full particulars, in- 
cluding clientele. Address, Box 
H. B., care of The Eastern Under- 
writer. 
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Boston - Royal - Orient - Hartford - Cont.- 
Fire Assoc.-Phoex. of H.-No. Bri. & M.- 
Prov. Wash. - Northern - Agric.-G. Falls- 
Niag.-Great Am.-Home. 


CLINTON J. AYRES 
70 Main Street 
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THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Continuously in business since 1882. 
The real strength of an insurance com- 

pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
ement, and the management of THE 

HA NOVER is an absolute assurance of 

the security of its policy. 

EMORY WARFIELD, President 
FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 
CHARLES W. HIGLEY, Vice-President 

£4 RVIS, Sianeay 

WILLIAM ORRISON, set’ Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
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National Fire Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January 1, 1921, to New York Insurance Department 
LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock, all 


cash 
Funds reserved to meet al] Liabilities, Re-insurance Reserve, 


Legal Standard 
Unsettled Losses and 


Other Claim: 
Net Surplus over Capital and Liabilities bptipn commibcoaneds eae 4 


Total Assets January 1, 1921 


Ss. rs Maxwell, 
. Roulet, Ass’t Secretary F. B. Seymour, Treasurer 


H. A, Smith, President 
F. D. "Layton, Vice-President C. 


we sce eceee ees. $27,111,498.98 


Secretary R. M. Anderson, Asst. Sec’y 


F. Cowee, Asst, Secretary’ 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS. ceeeeeee s+ +$8,604,998.40 © 
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and the substitution of a good building. 
These should be reported to the office 
promptly, for frequently our underwrit- 
ing practice for a given point is predi- 
cated upon the existence or removal 
of a fire menace of this kind. 

A tracing of these changes, sent to 
us, could be fitted into the map, and 
it would be of great value and service 
until such time as the map company 
could make the correction. I may say 
in passing that the representatives of 
the Sanborn Map Company have paid 
us the compliment of saying that we 
have more information of this kind on 
our maps than almost any other com- 
pany,—a fact which has been disclosed 
as the “pasters” come around to cor- 
rect the maps. Please see that our effi- 
ciency in this direction certainly be- 
comes no less. * * * 

Collection of Balances 

There is one subject upon which I 
wish to reiterate my positive instruc- 
tions conveyed to you a little earlier, 
and that is the collection of balances. 
You should have with you always the 
comparative statement. furnished you 
by our office, and it should be referred 
to at each agency you visit. I am 
tempted to say that no matter what 
else may be neglected the question of 
a past-due balance should have atten- 
tion, and the result of your request for 
payment should be advised to us here. 
Of course, the best result is to have the 
cheque accompany your advices; the 
next best is to know when the balance 
will be paid, and why it has not been 
paid. 

A phase of this portion of your duty 
is to see that there are no unreported 
daily reports, and that all accounts cur- 
rent have been sent to the office. This 
latter is imperative in its importance. 
You will appreciate this when you re- 
flect that in our reporting system the 
requirement of an account current for 
each month is the check we have 
against unreported issue of policies. 
The comparative statements sent from 
the accounts department show plainly 
the fact that we have not had an ac- 
count current for an agency when such 
a condition exists, and your action 
should be prompt and effectual. Do 
not make it necessary for the accounts 
department to remind you that accounts 
current are outstanding when, through 
our accounting system, this informa- 
tion is already in your possession. 

You should not fail to take up with 
the agent, let me impress upon you 
again, any loss upon a risk which, as 
disclosed by the adjustment, we should 
not have had; not in any carping sense, 
but much as a surgeon dissects a ca- 
daver,—that we may profit by what 
can be learned from the autopsy. 


There is one phase of your super- 
vision of our business in large cities 
that is a modification, so to speak, of 
our underwriting requirements from 
the point of classification. I have, at 
various times, impressed upon you the 
prime necessity for developing our 
business along the lines of desirability 
as shown by our classification results— 
repressing those that show a loss, and 
pressing vigorously for the develop- 
ment of those that show a profit. 

The modification I have in mind in 
the large cities grows from the fact 
that our business does not come to our 
agent in the same direct way from the 
insurer that it does in the smaller 
places, but the portfolio of agents in 
large cities is made up of offerings from 
brokers and other producers, so-called. 
Therefore, it is necessary to classify 
the results brought to us by those pro- 
ducers as a whole. If we find that some 
particular producer is not making us 
money, even though his classification 
appear good, his account should be 
analyzed that we may determine the 
desirability of terminating the connec- 
tion, if improvement cannot be had. 





G. H. Kehr has resigned as secretary 


of the National Liberty and will join 


his family in Europe. He is the son 
o” Gustav Kehr, former vice-president. 


Fireman’s Fund 
Features C, J. Adams 


AGENT IN ATLANTIC’ CITY 





Tells of His Prowess as a Fisherman; 
One of Oldest Agencies 
in State 





C. J. Adams, head of the C. J. Adams 
Company, Atlantic City, is featured by 
the “Fireman’s Fund Record” in its 
current issue. He has represented that 
Company for years, and has evidently 
gone fishing with some of the special 
agents. The “Record” prints Mr. 
Adams’ picture and the following com- 
ment: 

C. J. Adams has fully verified the 
adage, “No ill-assorted man can be a 
good fisherman.” 

Mr. Adams is head of the C. J. Adams 
Company, Fireman’s Fund agent at 
Atlantic City, N. J. The agency has 
represented the company since Janu- 
ary 23. 1889. 

“In his leisure moments,” writes 
another member of the family, “Mr. 
Adams has regaled us with many an 
interesting and, at times, exciting fish 
story, covering the few leisure moments 
he allows for himself during the happy 
time when the fishing is good.” 

His ability as an insurance fisher- 
man is as notable as in following the 
ways of Izaak Walton. During the 
period from 1889 to 1920 Mr. Adams’ 
agency made the unusual record of a 
loss ratio of 11.07 per cent. The total 
amount of net premiums proved that 
through fair weather and foul Mr. 
Adams has always been a great admir- 
er of the Fireman’s Fund. + 

When the agency was established he 
was the “& Co.” of I. G. Adams & 
Company, the firm then bearing the 
name of his father. After the death 
of the latter the agency was incorpor- 
ated under its present name. 

Mr. Adams throughout his career has 
exerted his influence for the advance- 
ment of his calling and his community 
and enjoys the respect of his fellow 
ene as well as popularity among 
them. 





MORTON TO TALK 





President of National Board of Fire 
Underwriters on Program at 
Agents’ Convention 





John B. Morton, president of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, and 
vice-president of the Fire Association, 
will be one of the speakers at the con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents to be held in Los 
Angeles on September 12. 

Other acceptances have been received 
by Platt Whitman, Wisconsin commis- 
sioner of insurance; J. B. Levison, 
president of the Fireman’s Fund; and 
William B. Joyce, president of the Na- 
tional Surety. 





FRANKLIN CHANGES AGENCY 

Robert A. Boit & Co., a strong and 
widely-known agency in Boston, will be- 
gin on August 1 underwriting for the 
Franklin of Philadelphia for the Bos- 
ton and Metropolitan District. This 
company is now represented by Patter- 
son, Wylde & Windeler, also an office 
of excellent reputation, and the transfer 
is a matter of wide interest in insur- 
ance circles at the Hub. Patterson, 
Wylde & Windeler are agents for the 
Hartford, Hartford Indemnity, Connec- 
ticut, Home Fire & Marine and the 
Standard. Robert A. Boit & Co. rep- 
resent the Fireman’s Fund, Commercial 
Union, National of Hartford, Yorkshire 
and the Tokio. 





“ESPERANTO” A WRECK 
The schooner “Esperanto,” winner 
last year of the international fishing 
vessel races, has been abandoned as a 
total wreck off Sable Island, N. S., 

where she foundered recently. 























THE LAW 


Relating To 


Automobile Insurance 


as stated and applied in the decisions con- 
cerning AUTOMOBILE FIRE — THEFT — 
COLLISION—TRANSPORTATION and 
INDEMNITY 
insurance policies from the first reported 
case in 1908 to the latest in June, 1921, with 
analyses of the cases 


By JOHN SIMPSON 


The subjects treated cover every point 
which has arisen in the higher courts re- 
garding automobile insurance and include: 
Power to Write Automobile Insurance, 
Constitution of the Contract, Construction 
of Policies, Misrepresentations and Warran- 
ties, Valued Policies, Depreciation, Refor- 
mation and Cancellation, Proofs of Loss, 
Powers and Authority of Agents, Brokers 
and Adjusters, Arbitration, Appraisal and 
Award, Extent of Loss and Option to Repair, 
Subrogation, Dealers Policies, Reporting 
Fire Losses, What Constitutes Theft, Re- 
porting Theft Losses, Return of Recovered 
Automobiles, What Constitutes Collision, 
Losses in Transportation, Violations of Law 
by Insured, Settlements with Injured Per- 
sons, Interference with Negotiations and 
Suits, Notice of Accidents, Reference to 
Insurance in Negligent Actions, Actions and 
Defenses, Public Service Company Bonds, 
etc., etc. 
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Brokers Not Under 
Compensation Law 


IMPORTANT DECISION GIVEN 





Appellate Division Reverses Industrial 
Commission Award in Wall Street 
Explosion Case 





The Appellate Division, Third De- 
partment, of the Supreme Court at Al- 
banv, N. Y., has reversed the award 
of the State Industrial Commission in 
the matter of the claim of Isabelle 
Westbay for compensation, under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Law, on ac- 
count of the death of Robert Westbay, 
claimant, respondent, against Curtis & 
Sanger, employer, and Employers’ Lia- 
bility Assurance Corporation, Lt., In- 
surance carrier, appellants. The de- 
ccdent in this case was instantly killed 
in the Wall Street explosion occurring 
on the 16th day of September, 1920. At 
the moment of injury in this matter, 
the injured employee was acting as a 
messenger or runner, in the pursuit of 
his duties. The question arose in this 
case whether the injured employee was 
covered by the provisions of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Law of the-State 
of New York, particularly, upon the 
following grounds: 

(1) Whether the injured employee 
was engaged in a hazardous employ- 
ment, within the meaning of the 
statute. 

(2) Whether the alleged acci- 
dental injuries arose out of the em- 
ployment. 

(3) Whether the alleged acciden- 
tal injuries arose in the course of 
the employment. 


Wall Street Brokers 


The business of the employer at the 
moment of injury in this case was that 
of stock-brokers, with offices at 49 Wall 
Street, New York City. It\is not in 
dispute that the business of stock- 
brokers is not included in any of the 
forty-seven groups of hazardous em- 
ployment specified in the Workmen’s 
Compensation Law of the State of New 
York, excepting Group 45 of said stat- 
ute. Section 2 of the statute provides 
that compensation provided for in this 
chapter shall be payable for injuries 
sustained or death incurred by em- 
ployees engaged in hazardous employ- 
ments. The statute then specifies 
forty-seven groups of hazardous em- 
ployments, among which is Group 45. 
The provisions of Group 45 are to the 
effect that all other employments not 
hereinbefore enumerated, carried on 
by any person, firm, or corporation, in 
which there are engaged or employed 
four or more workmen or operatives, 
regularly, in the same business or in 
or about the same _ establishment, 
either upon the premises or at the plant 
or away from the plant of the employ- 
er, under any contract of hire, exnress 
or implied, oral or written, except farm 
laborers and domestic servants, are 
within the statute. So one of the most 
important questions in this case is 
whether or not the business of the em- 
ployer was within the meaning of 
Group 45 of the statute. Mr. Justice 
Wcodward in writing the prevailing 
opinion of the Appellate Division, 
Third Department of the Supreme 
Court, has decided that it is not with- 
in the meaning of the statute, with 
two justices dissenting in that opinion. 
It is possible for the State Industrial 
Board to appeal from the order of the 
Appellate Division, Third Department 
of the Supreme Court, to the Court of 
Appeals of New York State, for a final 
decision in this matter. 

The Decision 


The opinion of Mr. Justice Wood- 
ward reads as follows: 

“The claimant’s intestate was in- 
stantly killed while. on. Wall Street, 
New York, on the 16th day of Septem- 
ber, 1920, on the occasion of the mys- 


terious explosion in that city. His em- 


ployers were Curtis & Sanger, stock- 
brokers, occupying offices at 49 Wall 
Street, and his occupation was that of 
a messenger or runner, and at the time 
of the explosion he was on the street 
in the pursuance of his duties as a mes- 
senger. The messenger was, therefore, 
killed while in the performance of his 
duties and in the course of his em- 
ployment. The questions raised by this 
appeal are whether the decedent, 
Robert Westbay, brother of the infant 
claimant, was covered by the provi- 
sions of the Workmen’s Comvensation 
Law. 

“An employer, within the meaning 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Law, 
‘means a person * * * employing 
workmen in hazardous employments 
(section 8, sub-div. 3), and an employe 
‘means a person engaged in one of the 
occupations enumerated in section two, 
or who is in the service of an employ- 
er whose principal business is that of 
carrying on or conducting a hazardous 
employment upon the premises or at 
the plant, or in the course of his em- 
ployment away from the plant of his 
employer.’ Section two -of the act 
makes no provision for classifying 
brokerage houses as hazardous employ- 
ments, and unless Curtis & Sanger 
come within the special provisions of 
Group 45, as added by chapter 634 of 
the laws of 1918, there can be no foun- 
dation fer the award here under re- 
view. This new group by its terms ap- 
plies to ‘all other employments not here- 
inbefore enumerated, carried on by a 
person, firm or corporation in which 
there are engaged or employed four or 
more workmen or operatives regulariy 
in the same business or in or about the 
same establishment, either upon the 
premises or at the plant or away from 
the plant of the employer, under any 
contract of hire, express or implied, 
oral or written, except farm laborers 
and domestic servants.’ The state in- 
dustrial commission has found as con- 
clusion of fact that the said employer, 
‘having regularly in his employ four 
or more workmen, or operafives,’ and 
upon this alleged fact has made an 
award to the infant sister of ‘the de- 
ceased, 

Undisputed Evidence 


“The undisputed evidence before the 
Commission was that Curtis & Sanger 
had about forty-five employees on an 
average; that these were clerks and 
salesmen and stenographers. Upon an 
analysis of these employees and an in- 
quiry into their particular duties it was 
developed that there were twelve or 
fourteen messengers or runners, that 
these fluctuated, and that their duties 
consisted chiefly of ‘running errands, 
such as carrying securities between 
various banks and brokerage houses 
and also doing whatever manual labor, 
such as sending out of circulars and 
carrying of mail, or whatever manual 
labor existed in a brokerage office’; 
and it was further developed that these 
runners brought up the boxes of secu- 
rities each morning and took them'back 
at night to the vaults in the basement, 
and that these boxes were some of them 
so heavy that ‘a small boy couldn’t 
stagger under them,’ whatever that 
may mean. Then there were four 
stenographers and two telephone girls 
and one woman telegraph operator and 
one man telegrapher and ten blotter 
clerks, entry clerks and marking clerks, 
a cashier and an assistant cashier, and 
a colored porter, besides two special 
officers who appear to be classed with 
the runners. 

“The Commission. does not point out 
which of these forty-five persons, more 
or less, were regularly employed as 
workmen or operatives. There is an 
opinion by Commissioner Sayer in 
which he says that there are two tele- 
phone and two telegraph operators, 
and that these employments, if per- 
formed for a telephone or telegraph 
company, would come the named 
employments of Groups 5 and 6, and 
that ‘they are clearly operatives within 
the meaning of Group 45.’ He also re- 
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INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Offer facilities for writing large lines in Buffalo, N. Y., terri- 
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fers to the fact. 6f there being a colored 
porter, who appears to have had the 
characteristics of a domestic servant 
rather than that of a laborer in the 
common understanding of the term, 
and then says: ‘The duties of these. run- 
ners were in a measure manual. They 
acted as porters and messengers, car- 
ried packages, sometimes of consider- 
able weight, to and from the postoffice, 
boxes from the safe-deposit vaults, 
ete. I think, for the purposes of the 
law they were ‘workmen or operatives,’ 
and the result of that is to bring all 
the employees of this employer under 
the act.’ The Commission appears to 
have acted upon this opinion, and we 
are persuaded that in this it erred. 

“The Court of Appeals, in matter of 
claim of Europe vs. Addison Amuse- 
ments, Inc. (not yet reported), has had 
this new group under consideration, 
and after pointing out that the evidence 
was sufficient to show that four indi- 
viduals named were actually engaged 
in manual labor regularly in connection 
with the performances of a band which 
toured the country for hire, the court 
says: ‘It is not necessary for us finaily 
to define or limit the words “workmen” 
or “operatives” as used in this sub- 
division. Generally speaking a work- 
man is a man employed in manual 
labor whether skilled or unskilled, an 
artificer, mechanic, or artisan, and an 
operative is a factory hand, one who 
operates machinery (Webster’s New 
International Dictionery). There is a 
marked distinction between a workman 
and an employee. Although in a gen- 
eral sense all workmen and operatives 
are employees, yet all.employees are 
not workmen or operatives within the 
meaning of this law. The words 
‘workmen’ and ‘operatives’ are used in 
their narrower meaning. (Matter of 
Bowne v. Bowne Co., 221 N. Y. 28).’ 
This distinction is clearly indicated 
by the definitions of section 3 of the 
act, and is in entire harmony with the 
spirit of the enactment. The amend- 
ment to the Constitution, under which 
the enactment find its justification in 
law, is made contingent upon the ex- 
penses of the system being held to be 
a proper charge in the cost cf oper- 
ating the business of the employer 
(Art. 1. section 19), and it was clearly 
understood and contemplated that the 
Workmen’s Compensation Law should 
be just what its name_ indicates—a 
special provision for the industrial 
workers of the State as distinguished 
from clerks, stenographers, errand 
boys, and the like. This is shown by 
the summary of the commission as to 
the reasons for a revolutionary change 
in the law in relation to the industrial 
system, which reads as follows: 

“First, that the present system in 
New York rests on a basis that is eco- 
nomically unwise and unfair, and that 
in operation it is wasteful, uncertain 
and productive of antagonism between 
workmen and emplovers. 

“Second, that it is satisfactory to 
one and tolerable only to those em- 
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ployers and workmen who practically 
disregard their legal rights and obliga- 
tions, and fairly share the burden of 
accidents in industries. 
' “Third, that the evils of the system 
are most marked in hazardous employ- 
ments, where the trade risk is high 
and serious accidents frequent. 
“Fourth, that, as matter of fact, 
workmen in the dangerous trades do 
not, and practically cannot, provide for 
themselves adequate accident insur- 
ance, and, therefore, the burden of se- 
rious aecidents falls on the workmen 
least able to bear it, and brings many 
of them and their families to want. 
“This was followed by a declaration 
that ‘these results can, we think, be 
best avoided by compelling the employ- 
er to share the &accident burden in in- 
trinsically dangerous trades, since by 
fixing the price of his product the 
shock of the accident may be borne by 
the community, and the report recom- 
mended that an elective right be given 
to permit those outside the hazardous 
occupations to come within the opera- 
tion of the law, which has been done. 
(See Ives v. South Buffalo Ry. Co., 201 
N. Y., 271, 226, 267). 
Status of Curtis & Sanger Emoloyes 
“Clearly the letter and the spirit of 
the law do not contemplate the situa- 
tion shown by this record. There are 
no workmen employed by Curtis & 
Sanger within the meaning of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Law; no em- 
ployee in a mill or factory would re- 
cognize one of these employees as a 
laboring man, and if we are to have 
class distinctions there is no reason 
why one who would not have recogni- 


tion in the class or who would not be 
willing to be so classified in ordinary 
life (Matterof Bowne v. Bowne Co., 221 
N. Y. 28, 33, 34), should be inducted 
into it for the purpose of imposing a 
burden upon the insurance carrier 
which has never been undertaken. The 
Statute, and the Constitutional innova- 
tion, proceed upon the theory of an 
economic adjustment of the accident 
burden of the productive industry of 
the State, not the insurance of. indi- 
viduals against the accidents or crimes 
of those who are in no manner connect- 
ed with the commercial and productive 
life of the community, and it is un- 
thinkable that the legislature ever 
contemplated than an errand boy in a 
brokerage office should be protected 
against a crime or an accident in the 
public streets of a city, having no rela- 
tion to any industrial pursuit. The 
decedent was killed in the course of his 
employment, just as many others were 
killed, not by reason of anything which 
happened in the brokerage office, or be- 
cause of the brokerage business, so far 
as we have any information upon that 
subject. It was not one of the acci- 
dents within the contemplation of the 
law-makers, nor within the purview of 
the parties to the contract of insur- 
ance, and the award cannot be sus- 
tained. The brokerage firm were not 
employers within the language or 
spirit of the act, and none of the em- 
ployees were workmen or operatives 
within the contemplation of the law, 
and it is not necessary to take up the 
intricate question of the liability of 
the insurance carrier and the employer 
to one who was employed in a hazard- 
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ous undertaking which called for his 
presenee in the street at the time of 
the explosion. 

“The award should be reversed and 
the claim dismissed. 

“All concur except John M. Kellogg, 
P. J., and Cochrane, dissenting.” 

If the opinion of Mr. Justice Wood- 
ward is sustained by our Court of Ap- 
peals it will have an important effect 
upon insurance risks throughout the 
United States, particularly those risks 
which are closely connected with indus- 
trial pursuits. 





BROKERAGE FIRM DISSOLVES 





Jones & Hadnot Will Each Organize A 
New Company; Had Been Partners 
For Sixteen Years 





The firm of Jones & Hadnot, insur- 
ance brokers with offices at 110 Wil- 
liam Street, has been dissolved, an‘ 
Harry G. Jones, senior member of the 
firm, will continue in the brokerage 
business under the name of Harry G. 
Jones & Co., Inc. Frank L. Hadnot, 
junior member of the firm, will also 
continue in the insurance business, but 
will move to different quarters as the 
space formerly occupied by the firm 
has been leased by Mr. Jones. . Jones 
& Hadnot had been in business for 
sixteen years. 





RISKS OF THE CINEMA 
AN INSURANCE MOVIE 


(Continued from page 21) 


and contents would also provide for re- 
imbursement on films destroyed on the 
premises. 

The sales organization is another in 
surance proposition, since even if not 
housed in its own building, it wou!d 
have furniture and fixtures, including 
“paper,” or advertising matter, to be 
protected, besides employes :equiring 
compensation and contact with our- 
siders, and hence need of the liability 
form, 

The closing. reel of this “insurance 
movie” has to do with the exhibiting 
end, but with this the insurance worid 
is entirely familiar. Other articles in 
The Eastern Underwriter have de- 
scribed the perfection of detail to whicii 
the safe-guarding of modern cinema 
playhouses from fire have been carried 
and the splendid record for safety they 
have achieved. 





The Automobile Insurance Company 
and the Fire and Marine Underwriters 
of Hartford, have opened a Southern 
Fire Department in Atlanta under the 
supervision of Edward N. O’Beirne, for- 
merly of Rhett, O’Beirne & Lochridge, 
general agents in Atlanta. Mr. O’Beirne 
will have charge of all general fire 
lines excluding automobile fire insur 
ance in the states of South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida and Louisiana. 





An old and tried friend is a valuable 
asset, says Colonel Cunningham, “and 
you will have him the longer the less 
he is tried.” 
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Plans to Sell Board 
Vessels Criticised 


BURDEN SHIFTED TO OTHERS 





Private Shipping Not Capable Now of 
Digesting Vast Amount of Govern- 
ment Tonnage 





President Harding apparently lends 
approval to the proposals of Chairmaa 
Lasker of the Shipping Board that the 
quickest, most economical and busi- 
ness-like way of ending the extrava- 
gance connected with maintaining an 
immense Government owned merchant 
marine is to sell the vessels for the best 
prices Obiainable, charge to war-time 
necessity the two and a quarter billions 
lost through depreciation of tonnage 
values, and end the Government’s as- 
sociations with shipping. This may 
fearlessly be called a mistaken policy, 
destined in the end if prosecuted wita 
the same enthusiasm and fervor which 
has marked Chairman Lasker’s steps 
to date, to prove highly expensive to a 
host of ship-owners and to hull under- 
writers. 

Washington reports state that the 
president is astounded by Mr. Lasker’s 
description of the chaos surrounding the 
present functioning of the Shipping 
Board. He throws up his hands in holy 
horror upon learning the facts and in 
his eagerness not to inherit, and have 
charged against his administration, 
Shipping Board scandals Mr. Harding 
announces his intention to eradicate the 


Shipping Board from the legitimate list 
of Federal operations by auctioning off 
the vast amount of tonnage involved. 
True it is that these ships, literally 
hundreds of them lying idle, are con- 
suming millions of dollars expended for 
upkeep without yielding in freight one 
cent upon the capital originally invested 
in the war period. The Government 
faces a delicate problem. Withdrawing 
from thé business of shipping is in it- 
self an admirable policy met with un- 
restrained approval by authorities on 
foreign trade, manufacturing, banking 
and every other line of endeavor re- 
motely linked with shipping. But for 


the administration to blunder con- 


sciously by unduly hastening the exit 
of the Shipping Board from the awful 
tangle into which it was drawn by the 
exigencies of the war would destroy 
all the good foreseen by the re-entrance 
of the Republican Party into power. 
Ships have been withdrawn from 
service in every port of the world. The 
depression in foreign trade is not pecul- 


§ iar to nor confined solely to the United 


States. Moreover, the excess of idle 
tonnage over ‘the present requirements 
to transport overseas cargoes is so im- 
mense as to literally stagger the imag- 
ination of shipping experts. In reserve, 
hopefully waiting for visible improve- 
ment in international trade are hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of vessels carry- 
ing many flags. Steamers and schoon- 
ers owned to-day by private individuals 
and shipping companies are sufficient 
to absorb increased requests for ton- 
nage, well-informed persons say, for 
several years to come, One must pro- 
ject his imagination far into the future 
to picture the time when the world’s 
mercantile marine will be completely in 
service. If the President wishes to aid 
the development of American. shipping 
he should consider judiciously the man- 
her which the Shipping Board adopts 
in its disposal of vessels. 

Due consideration must be given to 
the fact that with a seemingly endless 


accumulation of tonnage offered for saie 
as foreign trade indicates gradual re- 
covery tnere will appear in tne market, 
as heretofore, opportunists, expe7i- 
menters, persons wno see a gambing 
chance to glean profits from the ship- 
ping business. A tribe of a similar 
variety went bankrupt during tue last 
year, and others wili step to:tm vo try 
the same game when the mnrst ray otf 
sunshine to fall on the shipping oultiooK 
is perceived. 

Gur Government vessels, except for 
certain wooden ships, tannot be wiped 
out of existence. They are on our-- 
the taxpayers’—hands, and will consii- 
tute as heavy a burden upon the tnan- 
ces of the United States it manipulated 
by an irresponsible class of individuais 
as by Government bureaus or boards, 
notoriously wastetul as they are. ‘Lhe 
problem of excess tommage cannot ve 
solved satisfactorily by the free sale ot 
vessels. It will merely be shifted, Bet- 
ter to see the Government paying tv 
maintain in its shipping asylum tonnage 
not wanted, and exercising discrimina- 
tion in accepting bids from prospec:ive 
purchasers tnan to live through another 
period of fierce. competition and rate- 
cutting as the world has recently ex- 
perienced. As an outgrowth of the post- 
war shipping struggies hull and cargo 
underwriters are shouldered with a 
greater moral hazard, reduced prem- 
lums on radically decreased valuations, 
bills of lading relieving carriers of the 
major part of their responsibility for 
damage to merchandise in transit, and 
other troubles. 

A check upon the sale of Shipping 
Board vessels is essential from the 
insurance point of view. With insur 
ance the foundation of credit, the sys- 
tem reimbursing business men for their 
losses, certain assureds are only too 
hasty to transfer their tribulations to 
the insurance companies when misfor- 
tune overtakes them. ‘This statement 
every underwriter can verify by glanc- 
ing over the marine insurance history 
tor 1919 and 1920. Every precaution, 
therefore, should be taken to avoid a 
repitition, because history repeats itself 
if given the chance. A superabundance 
of American tonnage controlled and 
operated by private corporations witn 
weak financial backing is hardly to be 
desired, and to avert such the Snipping 
Board ought not to-.be over desirous to 
liquidate itself speedily. 





CLAIM FOR SHORT DELIVERY? 


Charles B. Kurtz, surveyor at Atlan- 
tic City, is investigating the myster- 
ious disappearance of 1,000 cases of in- 
toxicating liquor from the hold: of the 
British schooner “Pocomoke,”’ which 
came into Atlantic City in distress last 
week while en route from Nassau for 
Quebec. The schooner’s captain re- 
ported that a heavy storm off the Dela- 
ware Capes necessitated the discharge 
overboard of many cases while others 
were transferred to another schooner. 
Thus relieved of her dangerous weight 
the vessel proceeded to Atlantic City. 

nderwriters are wondering whether 
this is a general average loss, a short 
delivery claim or another instance of 
running “firewater” into this parched 
country. 





“MYSTERY” SHIP CAUGHT 


Revenue agents believe they have 
solved the appearance of “mystery” 
ships off the Atlantic Coast and are 
claiming credit for the maritime detec- 
tive work. Through the seizure at New 
Haven of a schooner carrying liquor 
valued at $50,000 the prohibition en- 
forcement agents punctured rumors to 
the effect that pirates lay in waiting 
off the coast. British insurance agents 
in the Bahamas probably aren’t troubled 
with applications to cover these valu- 
able cargoes—with port of delivery a 
secret. 
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. COLEMAN AND JENNINGS QUIT 
End Tomorrow Years of Association 
with W. H. McGee; Negotiating 
For Own Companies 





Eugene F. Coleman and Robert B. 
Jennings, who tomorrow sever their 
connections with William H. McGee, 
are making no public announcements 
regarding their future headquarters or 
the names of the companies which they 
will represent as marine agents. They 
informed The Eastern Underwriter 
definitely of their intentions to organize 
an independent underwriting office in 
the local market, a venture launched 
with every prospect of success because 
Mr. Coleman’s and Mr. Jennings’ names 
rank high on the list of capable and 
experienced underwriters and loss man- 
agers. Every marine office on William 
Street and Beaver Street is watching 
with an exceptional degree of interest 
tor the appearance of the new under- 
writing agency. 

Mr. McGee has not publicly named 
the successors to the head underwriting 
and loss positions, but it is understood 
that C. E. Buckton, now specializing on 
general average claims in the loss de- 
partment will occupy Mr. Jennings’ 
office on Monday. 





CALCUTTA SURVEYOR’ RETIRES 


W. E. Stewart, non-exclusive sur- 
veyor of the American Bureau of Ship- 
ping at Calcutta has resigned and his 
place filled by the appointment of H. R. 


, Clark, duly qualified as a surveyor by 


the Government of Bengal. 





STEAMER “PARTHIAN” SINKS 


The American steamer “Parthian,” 
1,360 tons, bound from Alexandria for 
Hamburg, caught fire and sank Monday 
while at port of Oran, on the west 
coast of Algeria. There is a heavy loss 
— on the cargo of cotton and 
silk. 


THEFT AGREEMENT WORKS WELL 





One Year Old Pact Discussed at Meet- 
ing of Exporters and Importers 
in Manchester, England 





(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 
At the monthly meeting of the Coun- 
cil of the Manchester Association of 
Importers and Exporters, Manchester, 
England, with Mr. H. C. Clanahan in 
the chair, it was reported that after 
one year of the workings of the theft 


and pilferage agreement, shippers and 
shipowners had taken a deeper inter- 
est in the prevention of theft and pil- 
ferage by more careful packing and by 
more effective means of defence against 
thieves and pilferers during transit. 
A member stated he was shipping 
abroad cotton yarn which cost him 
5 shillings per Ib., but at the time of 
shipment was worth only 2s. 6d. per Ib. 
As 5 shillings was the “prime cost of 
goods to the assured” he wished to 
know if the underwriters would accept 
this value for the pilferage and theft 
insurance. The same question arose 
with regard to ivory. It would be diffi- 
cult for the ultimate buyef in this coun- 
try to verify the prime cost of the 
ivory to the assured at the port of ship- 
ment, as the goods change hands sev- 
eral times after they have left the as- 
sured’s possession at port of shipment. 





SURVEYOR AT TRONDHJEM 


H. R. Morch, professor of naval ar- 
chitecture -in the Norges. Tecniske 
Hoiskole, Trondjhem, Norway, has re- 
ceived the appointment of non-exclu- 
sive surveyor at that port. Prof. 
Morch, who was graduated from Glas- 
gow University, is thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with American shipping practices 
for he served for awhile with the Fore 
River Shipbuilding Company, of Quin- 
cy, and the New York Shipbuilding 
Company, of Camden. 
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Endeavor to Extend 
Carriers’ Liabilities 
UNDERWRITERS SEEK CHANGES 








Hope to Amend Harter Act By Pre- 
venting Carriers Using Agreed 
Values in Bills of Lading 





Only slight hope is entertained among 
marine underwriters that changes in the 
Harter Act will emerge as a conse- 
quence of the hearings held last week 
in Washington. The members of the 
Sub-Committee of the House Committee 
on Merchant Marine & Fisheries are 
today sifting the testimony offered at 
three sessions by insurance representa- 
tives, shippers and shipowners to dis- 
cover whether theft and pilferage losses 
can be checked and reduced directly 
through the aid of federal legislation. 
So far no definite measure has been 
drafted to form the basis for alterations 
in the regulations affecting carriers nor 
will any be introduced through the 
Housd Committee until it is plainly evi- 
dent that the preponderance of weighty 
evidence decidedly favors the insurance 
interests. 

Two possible amendments to the 
Harter Act, however, drawn up by the 
underwriters, were left in the hands of 
the committee. One pertains to ocean 
carriers and the other to inland car- 
riers. These amendments in effect seek 
to make it impossible for the steam- 
ship owners to contract against their 
own negligence by inserting, for the 
purposes of liability, an agreed value 
in bills of lading. The amendments 
stipulate that the actual or real value 
of merchandise should be the sum for 
which carriers may be sued upon re- 
fusal to reimburse insurance compan- 
ies, on subrogated claims, for the full 
amount of losses. 

Congressman George W. Edmonds, 
who is taking an active part in the 
Government’s participation in marine 
insurance affairs, says that “it is still 
too early to tell what action Congress 
will take regarding iimitation of lia- 
bility in bills of lading issued by ship- 
ping companies. Strong arguments 
have been delivered upon all sides of 
the question.” 

Provisions of Harter Act 

The Harter Act, passed in 1893, con- 
clusively prevents a carrier from deny- 
ing liability for losses providing he is 
proved guilty of negligence. Subse- 
quent court decisions bear out the un- 
derlying principle of the act which is 
that a carrier is not justified in attempt- 
ing to evade responsibility for acts di- 
rectly under his control and for care- 
lessness or negligence bred by a feeling 
of freedom of restraint. Section 1 of 
the Harter Act reads as follows: “That 
it shall not be lawful for the manager, 
agent, master or owner of any vessel 
transporting merchandise or property 
from or between ports of the United 
States and foreign ports to insert in any 
bill of lading or shipping document any 
clause, covenant or agreement whereby 
it, he, or they shall be retieved from 
liability for loss or’ damage arising 
from negligence, fault, or failure in 
proper loading, stowage, custody, care 
or proper delivery of any and all law- 
ful merchandise or property committed 
to its or their charge. Any and all 
words or clauses of such import inserted 
in bills of lading or shipping receipts 
shall be null and void and of no effect.” 

Changing language so. self-explan- 
atory would avail the underwriters nota- 
ing, and their arguments for legislative 
relief are founded on the theory that the 
carriers are rendering the Harter Act 
provisions innocuous, practically deal 
letters, by contracting with shippers to 
limit liability, which they readily admit 
is theirs, to a specified maximum 
amount. This sum is usually $100 in most 
bills of lading. Common law upholds the 
right of individuals or corporations to 
enter into agreements whereby one 
party to a contract waives certain privi- 
leges which are undeniably his, and 
abuses of this practise are intimately 
connected with the great increase of 


theft and pilferage losses, according to 
testimony given by the marine under- 
writers to the House Committee. 

The insurance men allege that ship- 
pers are induced through generous re- 
ductions in freight charges to permit 
the insertion in bills of lading of the 
limited liability clause, thus transfer- 
ring to the insurers the burdens of pay- 
ing losses and with their opportunities 
for eventual recovery from the carriers 
almost shut off.. Should the underwrit- 
ers gain the goal to which they aspire, 
they will place on the federal statute 
books an act both specifically prevent- 
ing carriers from dodging full liability 
in case of loss or damage for which they 
are manifestly responsible, and allow- 
ing them, the insurers, to collect in full 
on subrogated claims against the car- 
riers. A representative of the Interna- 
tional Mercantile Marine Company as- 
serted that as approximately 80 per cent 
of the packages received on board its 
vessels were valued at less than $100 
each the company absolved itself from 
nothing by virtue of the limitation 


clause in the bill of lading issued to~- 


the shipper while the latter actually 
gained by not contracting on the basis 
of ad valorem freight charges. 

McComb Submits Striking Examples 

Samuel D. McComb has in his pos- 
session a rare collection of iniquitous 
bills of lading. Some of these he read 
before the committee to illustrate force- 
fully abuses which have crept into the 
contractual relations between certain 
carriers and shippers. None of these bills 
of lading would have stood the test in 
court, but efforts are made to hypno- 
tize the shipper into believing that his 
rights to recover damages from the car- 
riers are commensurate with the life 
expectancy of the proverbial icicle in 
summer. Though belated, these at- 
tempts to correct the special privileges 
granted to steamship owners are laud- 
able. ‘ 

From every angle the problem is an 
economic one. Shippers seek low 
freight rates, American shipowners 
strive valiantly to whittle their tariffs 
to the narrowest possible. margin still 
yielding a profit to meet effective com- 
petition from foreign carriers, and the 
question of liability for theft and pilfer- 
age losses involves an item of expense 
not eagerly sought for by the carriers. 
The successful maintenance of the 
American merchant marine depends, 
they contend, upon the carriers’ free- 
dom from added burdens and they in- 
sist upon their so-called constitutional 
privilege to include special agreements 
in bills of lading or in supplementary 
contracts. 


On the other hand are presented the 


underwriters’ ideas that the tremendous 
losses sustained in writing theft and 
pilferage risks can be materially cur- 
tailed were the carriers compelled to 
take greater precautions in protect’ng 
merchandise in their custody against 
the depredations of criminals. A care- 
less attitude is invited, and the tempta- 
tion to save resources is aroused, they 
believe, by the knowledge of freedom 
from heavy damage suits if shipments 
are delivered at their destination in 
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poor condition. The remedy for the 
evil lies in holding responsible persons 
entrusted with the transportation of the 
merchandise, underwriters and shippers 
informed the Congressional investiga- 
tors. 

Carriers Deny Charges of Laxity 

Assertions that adequate protective 
measures are lacking were vigorously 
denied by spokesmen for the carriers. 
They cited steps they took, by the em- 
ployment of many watchmen and com- 
petent checkers whose integrity was 
undisputed, and sought to prove that the 
majority of thefts occurred either be- 
fore or after goods were received at 
the wharves. Truckmen, lighterage 
deckhands, and longshoremen in foreign 
ports, especially in South America, were 
notoriously unscrupulous and dishonest, 
and banded together to steal goods 
from packages, bales or other contain- 
ers within their reach. 

It is plainly evident from the mass 
of contradictory statements and theor. 
ies spread upon the Congressional Com- 
mittee’s records for leisure perusal that 
compromises are needed. This antag- 
onism, these feelings of hostility be- 
tween the marine insurers and the 
steamship companies must be removed 
before both factors can discover solu- 
tions to the theft and pilferage muddle, 
now happily far less acute than twelve 
months ago. Co-operation between all 
three elements represented at Washing- 
ton, viz. insurers, carriers and shippers, 
is the very foundation upon which 
progress toward the elimination of T. 
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and P. losses as a serious underwriting 
problem must be built. The moral haz- 
ard is the nigger in the woodpile, and 
without the general world-wide break- 
down in morale accompanying the war 
these conditions never would have 
arisen. The struggle is with the irre- 
sponsible and criminal element among 
persons handling merchandise at one 
point or another from the time it 
ieaves the shipper’s warehouse until de- 
livered to the consignee. Harmonious 
relations, therefore, among carriers, un- 
derwriters and shippers, ali three of 
them victims of piiferers, should be 
secured if a united front against thiev- 
ing bands is ever to be presented. 


Cover With Bill of Lading 
One suggestion made was to provide 


. an optional cooperative system to be 


based upon a bill of lading that would 
carry insurance in a group of compa- 
nies, giving the merchant insurance of 
the most approved standard form in 
connection with his bill of lading and 
for an amount sufficient to equal the 
actual value of the merchandise plus 
reasonable profit and usual expenscs. 
The advocates of this system believed 
the shipped would thus be relieved of 
doubt as to quality and cost of his in- 
surance. 

It was stated that by bringing car- 
riers, shippers and insurance compa- 
nies into closer relations by means of 
insurance contracts governing the pro- 
cess of carriage the facts would be 
promptly developed and therefore rem- 
edies for defects would be self-suggest- 
ing and easier to put into force than 
by any antagonizing and long drawa 
out processes of law and legislation. 





U. S. LLOYDS DOUBLES CAPITAL 


Stockholders of the United States 
Lloyds, Inc., voted last Friday at 4 
special meeting to authorize a 100 per 
cent increase in the amount of the 
capital stock, or from $400,000 to $8:0, 
000. The par value of the stock is 
$100 and this addition to the company’s 
capitalization will call for the issuance 
of 4,000 shares. Organized as 4 
Lloyds organization in 1872 with one 
hundred original subscribers United 
States Lloyds was incorporated in July, 
1918, and writes principally marine and 
automobile riske. Under the manage 
ment of Appleton & Cox, marine uncer 
writers, the company has for many 
years recorded excellent progress and 
for 1920 its net premiums were in ex: 
cess of $3,400,000. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY POINTERS 








Non-Cancellable a5 
Experience Limited 
CAMMACK PREPARES TABLES 





Early Results of Medical Selection 
Deceptive; Not Much Experience 
Yet; Manchester Unity 





BE. E. Cammack, associate actuary of 
the Aetna Life, had a difficult task in 
a paper he prepared on premiums and 
reserves for non-cancellable accident 
and health policies for the reason that 
so little non-cancellable has been writ- 
ten here. The rigid medical examina- 
tion means a low rate of disability for 
a time, but after the effects of this 
selection wear off the disability periods, 
of course, become longer. Of American 
experience he says: 

“In a recent report made by a com- 
mittee on statisties of the Bureau of 
Personal Accident/!and Health Under- 
writers, an analysis of a,large body of 
claims disclosed the fact that of the 
peyments made under policies issued 
with benefits payable for not longer 
than fifty-two weeks approximately 50 
per cent were for the first two weeks 
of sickness, 70 per cent for the first 
four weeks of sickness and 90 per cent 
for the first thirteen weeks of sickness. 
This analysis was not available by at- 
tained age of the insured. For the rea- 
sons stated above, I believe that it 
would be unsafe to assume that the 
elimination of payment of indemnity for 
the first few weeks’ of sickness under 
non-cancellable Health policies would 
warrant any euch peer in pre- 
mium as the com lysis would 
seem to indicate. 

“The Metropolitan Life, Insurance 
Company has insured all its Home 
Office employes since 1915. Through 
their courtesy, I am permitted to state 
that their actual claims, amounting to 
$96,000, among Home Office men for 
the years 1915 to H918 (and 1918, the 
epidemic year, sho = I worse than 
prior years) were 9 ay of the ex- 
pected by the Manchester Unity A. H. 
J. group. A surprising fature of this 
experience is that the claims in the 
first three months of sickness were but 
73 per cent of the expected and in the 
sickness after three months they were 
150 per cent of the expected. Too much 
weight cannot be given to this experi- 
ence because the Te was com- 
paratively small. I have not the num- 
ber of years expose@, Hutithe amount of 
claims paid in the first three months 
of sickness was $53,000 and for sick- 
ness after the first three months $43,- 
000. The experience is an indication 
of the unsuitability “of; our experience 
under cancellable Accident and Health 
policies for the calculation’ of premiums 
for long term contracts,” 

This leads him to’ a’dis€ussion of the 
experience of the ian ester Unity 
Friendly Society, laborate tables 
are prepafed. Among persons not en- 
gazed in extra-hazardous occupations, 
perhaps 87 per cent of the total dis- 
ability experienced arises from sick- 
hess and 13 per cent from accident. 


Zurich Gets Big 
Chicago Taxi Line 


NOT AN ASSOCIATED COMPANY 





Ends Long Fight for Checker Company 
Line; Rate Statement Made By 
Associated Companies 





Chicago, July 25.—The Zurich General 
Accident & Liability has landed the lia- 
bility and property damage coverage for 
the Checker Taxi Company of Chicago, 
the first big line written since the 
adoption of the new Illinois law requir- 
ing $10,000 coverage for all taxicabs 
operating in the city of Chicago. The 
Checker Company is the largest one in 
Chicago with the exception of the Yel- 
low Cab Company, which had been writ- 
ten by the Hartford Accident & In- 
demnity prior to the passage of the new 
law. The premium on this line is 
around $350,000. The Zurich is not a 
membet of the Associated Companies 
and had not been writing taxicab busi- 
ness prior to this time. 

The hard fight which was made by 
the Checker Line, together with the 
resolution adopted by the National As- 
sociation of Taxicab companies at its 
meeting in Chicago, complaining of the 
present rates for taxi coverage, 
brought up the question of rates. 
and commissions. The Associated 
Companies wired the _representa- 
tives of constituent companies in 
Chicago that a recent meeting, at which 
the Checker Company situation was dis- 
cussed, it was decided that present taxi- 
cab rates are inadequate. The mem- 
bers, therefore, did not feel that they 
could in justice to their companies ac- 
cept the risk unless larger net prem- 
iums were assured. The Associated 
Companies’ action was outlined further 
as follows: 

“We recognize, however, that in fair- 
ness to the insured we can not with- 
draw rates already quoted in good faith 
and that other means must be taken to 
protect carriers. Therefore, it was re- 
solved that no company will pay greater 
commissions on the Checker Taxicab 
Line or any other taxicab line than 15 
per cent on the first $15,000 of prem- 
iums and 7% per cent on all premiums 
in excess thereof. Commissions to all 
sub-producers are to be 10 per cent on 
premiums up to $15,000 and 5 per cent 
on all amounts in excess thereof.” 








It is not believed there is much vari- 
ance in rates of sickness between in- 


_ dustrial workers and other classes of 


society. 

The object of Mr. Cammack’s paper 
is to call.attention to the necessity of 
grading premiums for this class of in- 
surance according to age at entry and 
of setting’ aside reserves in addition to 
the one;half a year’s premium, so as to 
provide for the increasing claims that 
will surely come after the ‘effects of 
medical selection have worn off and as 
the age of the insured advances. Also, 
attempt has (been made to prepare 
reaso.able tables of net premiums and 
reserves for guidance until there is 
more experience. 
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Information Called for on Writings, 
Cancellations and Losses By a 
Card System 





Students of the accident-health bus:- 
ness are free in predicting that within 
a few years that line will be on the 
same business as life insurance. In 
support of their contentions they point 
to the plan adopted last winter by the 
Bureau of Personal Accident and Health 
for the keeping of health statistics, 
which went into effect on January 1, 
and the report adopted at the last meet- 
ing dealing with the keeping of acci- 
dent statistics. In this manner, they 
argue, the underwriters will be enabled 
to get their data down to the’ same 
basis as the actuaries have their mortal- 
ity tables and that the formulating of 
accident and health rates will shortly 
be as much a science as the drawing 
up of life rates. 

There is no doubt that in adopting 
these two plans, both the handiwork of 
the Committee of Five on Statistics, of 
which Benedict D. Flynn, of the Trav- 
elers, is chairman, that the Bureau of 
Personal Accident and Health Under- 
writers took a big step in the right di- 
rection. The report of the Committee 
of Five on Statistics has just been re- 
leased by the Bureau. The plan adopted 
calls for the statistical information 
only on certain standard forms such as 
select, preferred, extra preferred, ordi- 
nary, etc. As in the keeping of the 
health statistics, the companies may 
use either the written cards or the 
punch cards. Each reported policy or 
loss must be analyzed in accordance 
with the instructions with the codes 
used in all cases. Each policy form, 
place of accident and nature of acci- 
dent, has been coded and copies of the 
code mailed to each Bureau company. 
In order to assure the success of the 
plan, the Bureau requested the compa- 
nies to adhere to the following: 

1. Completed cards shall be sent to 
the Bureau monthly. 

. 2. Each monthly shipment shall in- 
clude the transactions of one calendar 


month only. By “transactions” is 
meant writings, cancellations and losses 
paid which are reportable under the 
plan. 

3. The cards for a calendar month 
shall be submitted within ninety days 
after the close of the month. 

4. The following totals shall be fur- 
mn a with cards for purposes of con- 
trol. 

Writings and Cancellations Cards: 
Term in Months, Unexpired Term in 
Months, Premium, Return Premium. 

Loss Cards: Period Total Indem- 
nity — days; Total Indemnity Paid; 
Period Partial Indemnity — days; Par- 
tial Indemnity Paid; Medical. 

The accident plan calls for three 
cards the same as the health plan. The 
writings card is white, cancellations 
card, buff and losses card, green. Rv- 
insurance given or received will not be 
reported by the companies. 

The data required on each card fol- 
lows: 

Writings Card 

Each card should be completed in all 
respects except the items “Unexpired 
Term in Months” and “Return Pre- 
mium,” which items are only applicable 
to cancelled risks. Naturally, the orig- 
inal principal sum or the original week- 
ly indemnity will also be omitted in 
case a policy does not provide for either 
one of these features. 

The items listed on this card are: 

Company number, policy year, identi- 
fication number, state, age, occupation, 
class, policy form, original principal 
sum, original weekly indemnity, term 
in months, premium, sex and counter 
column. 

Cancellations Card 

Items listed on this card are: 

Flat and partial cancellations, coun- 
ter column. 


Loss Card 
Items listed on this card are: 
Total indemnity, elective benefit, 


death dismemberment (a)—period of 
total indemnity—days; (b)—amount 
paid; partial disability (a) days, (b) 
amount paid; medical; cause of acci- 
dent; (a) place, (b) description; nature 
of injury; sex; original principal sum 
and original weekly indemnity; coun- 
ter column (items to be reported in 
this column are: occupation, foreign to 
occupation, elective benefit, death, dis- 
memberment; miscellaneous. 
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More About Untermyer 

Here’s how Samuel Untermyer got his 
big start in life. 

Two bright young lawyers, Samuel 
Untermyer and Louis Marshall, had an 
office near a court at Third Avenue and 
Fifty-Seventh Street. In the neighbor- 
hood of their office were several brew- 
eries, which had cases of various kinds 
in this court. Untermyer and Mar- 
shall frequently appeared for the plain- 
tiffs and generally succeeded in giving 
the breweries such a legal threshing that 
eventually the breweries enlisted their 
services. They were just as successful 
representing the beer men as they had 
been on the other side and when con- 
ditions shaped themselves for an organ- 
ization of the breweries and capital was 
needed Untermyer went abroad, raised 
it and completed the details of the or- 
ganization. In those days the breweries 
owned through mortgage or otherwise 
many of the corner saloons and there 
were innumerable leases to execute and 
papers to prepare; so that before long 
the Untermyer and Marshall office be- 
came one of the most prosperous in 
the city. 

When Untermyer appeared in court 
his brilliant intellect, absolute fearless- 
ness and ruthless manner of driving 
home advantages brought him to the 
front and while it made him feared 
and sometimes distrusted it brought 
the firm many clients. 

His great weclth is said to have come 








to him by reason of his work for the 


Bethlehem Steel Company. He went in 
early as counsel and was given a big 
block of stock for services. It didn't 
amount to so much at the time, but 
some years ago the stock started shoot- 
ing up and he made millions. Friends 
say that Untermyer today is worth at 
least $50,000,000. 

Untermyer’s daring commercially has 
been shown in various ways, but no- 
where more characteristically than 
when he bought the plates of the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica and launched it 
in this country at an expense said to be 
$600,000. It was a sensational publish- 
ing success. 

For about two years before the Lock- 
wood-Untermyer investigation Unter- 
myer had not been regularly active al- 
though he occasionally took cases and 
always he exerted his great political 
influence, apparent both here and in 
Washington. He had been in poor 
health and is a sick man today. 

e*es 8s 
Stories of Major Preston 

The Travelers devotes the entire 
issue of “Protection” of July 20 to the 
late Major Edward V. Preston, with 
illustrations of the Major taken during 
the civil war and at other times; with 
tributes from President Butler and oth- 
er officers, and with anecdotes. Some 
of the anecdotes are reproduced: 


The invention of the cold canvass, by 
which the greater part of the accident 
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business and much of all of the other 
lines of the Company have been de- 
veloped, is credited to Major Preston. 
He embraced the plan when he entered 
the service of the Company. 

In those days the Company provided 
representatives with an application reg- 
ister. His original book, still pre- 
served, reads: “Account of Applica- 
tions taken by Edward V. Preston, Can- 
vasser for the Agency of The Travelers 
Insurance Company, at Hartford, Con- 
necticut.” 

The record shows five applications, 
his own being the first, taken his first 
day. One of these is marked out in 
red ink, indicating that the “not taken” 
policy is an evil as old as accident in- 
surance. His second day yielded three 
applications, his third, six; his fourth, 
four; his fifth, three; his sixth, six; 
and so on. 

It was after he had sold policies to 
two relatives that he wondered where 
to go next and he decided then and 
there that the next best prospect was 
the nearest man who would be accept- 
able for insurance. 

*> ¢ & 

The $10,000 accident policy which 
Major Preston took on the day he en- 
tered the employ of the company was 
continued in force until he reached the 








— 


ago at which all men become uninsur. 
able for accident benefits. 
* ¢ 


A young man had been called in from 
the field to take a Home Office official 
position. One day while he was sitting 
in his first committee conference and 
feeling quite elated over his import. 
ance, a messenger came to him and 
said that Major Preston wanted to see 
him at once, 

He excused himself to the committee 
chairman and went into the Major's 
office and stood a moment by the Ma- 
jor’s desk waiting for his attention. 

“Where do you get your hair cut?” 
abruptly asked the Major. 

The young man, dumbfounded at his 
strange question, admitted that he had 
not had it eut since he had been in 
Hartford. 

“Well when you do,” said the Major, 
“go over to my barber,” and he gave 
the barber’s name. “He does very good 
work and’ he will always take special 
pains with you just as he does with 
me.” 

Major Preston was quick to apprecite 
good work and to reward the man who 
did it with increased responsibilities 
or patronage, whether that man was an 
employe of the Company, or the barber 
who cut his hair. 


————————— 
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It’s the personal equation that counts most 


Financial strength and a country wide or- 
ganization are important, yet not sufficient. 


For a friendly, man to man contact helps 
to solve difficulties, increases opportunities for 
growth, and makes the Road of Commerce a 
pleasant one to travel. 


HOME OFFICE 


INSURANCE 


FIDELITY 


The Men Behind the Maryland | 


We therefore invite agents and brokers to 
place their Casualty and Surety business with 
our Nationally Known Organization and prove 
this from personal experience. 


We maintain 64 Branch Claim Divisions, 
have 85 Boiler and Fly-Wheel Inspectors, 55 
Safety Engineers, 64 Pay Roll Auditors; all 
working to the same end—the giving of real 


service. 


Maryland Casualty Company 
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Manager Tells Why $15,000,000 Estab- 
lishment Went Into Mutuals 

Why was the $15,000,000 establish- 
ment of the Garment Center Realty Co., 
Inc., populary known at “Garment Cen- 
ter Capital,” which extends over two 
plocks on Seventh Avenue at Thirty- 
Seventh and Thirty-Eighth Streets, in- 
sured with the mutuals? This was the 
question put to Louis Wiard, manager 
of the insurance department of the cor- 
poration. Mr. Wiard formerly served 
on the State Industrial Commission, 
representing industry, being one of the 
original members. 

The decision to insure with the mu- 
tuals was made before he became in- 
surance manager, Mr. Wiard explained, 
but he added that he was in thorough 
accord with the policy. His interview 
is printed herewith in full so that 
agents may study how to meet this 
competition: 

“The business is carried by the Bos- 
ton Manufacturers,” Mr. Wiard said. 
“which has been operating for seventy 
years and hasn’t had a bad experience 
from the day it started. It has made 
an average annual return to its policy- 
holders of more than 85 per cent for 
this whole period, this covering a half. 
century when there was no automatic 
sprinkler or hardly any other kind of 
protection. During the last twenty 
years it has returned over 93 per cent 
and last year it returned 96 per cent. 

“We are one of some 4,000 manufac- 
turing or industrial concerns, every one 
conforming to a high standard of fire 
protection, insured with the Boston 
Manufacturers. ‘These include corpor- 
ations of the class represented by the 
General DBlectric, Eastman Kodak, 
Shredded Wheat Biscuit, Ford Automo- 
bile Company, the Curtis Publishing 
Company of Philadelphia, Larkin Soap 
and so on throughout the list. They 
come into voluntary association for 
purposes of mutual insurance and the 
directors of the Boston Manufacturers 
are chosen from among the directors of 
the various insuring corporations. 

“There is no solicitation of business 
and no commissions to be paid to agents 
or brokers. We were not asked to in- 
sure by any mutual, but it was found 
that our establishment met the high 
standard as to fire-protection set by the 
Boston Manufacturers and hence we 
successfully applied for admission. It is 
the business of all members to prevent 
fires, the whole mutual principle being 
based upon prevention of instead of 
the paying for fires. From the moral 
hazard standpoint we rank 100 per cent 
as the tenant are also the owners. 

“The trouble with the stock compa- 
nies is that they insure everything, 
good or bad. Thus, the good has to 
pay for the bad. The mutuals take 
only the good risks; why should they 
take poor stuff? If a man will conform 
to the highest known standard of safety 
construction why should he not be put 
ina class by himself? In this building, 
for instance, it would be hard to burn 
even one loft, what with our automatic 
sprinkler system and other safeguards, 
a ay would be drowned out immedi- 
ate ly.” 





ELECTED TO COMMITTEE 

At a meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Insurance Credit Union 
held last Monday night, James V~ Yar- 
nall, insurance editor of the New York 
Commercial, was elected a member of 
the credit committee to succeed George 
H. Otto, of the Union Indemnity Co., 
who resigned. 


WILLIAM STREET FORSAKEN 
Now that the vacation season is on 
in full foree William Street presents 
a rather forlorn appearance. In prac- 
tically every office the situation is 
about the same. Many officers of com- 
ahi are enjoying seashore and moun- 
8. 








: TOURIST INSURANCE 
‘That tourist insurance should reach 
record totals is evidenced by the fact 


bookings for transatlantic trips 
since the close of the recent War. 


_Aion. 
some member of the carnival company 


Burglary Losses 
Drop Off in Summer 
ADJUSTER’S BREATHING SPELL 





Many City Houses Boarded Up; and 
Vacationists Will Find Some Rob- 
beries When They Return 





Companies and general agencies in 
the metropolitan district in New York 
report that their burglary losses are 
running true to form for the summer 
season, the usual average number of 
losses. No particularly heavy loss has 
occurred lately. On the whole, though, 
the general experience of all the com- 
panies has not been bad. 

There has peen a few large bur- 
glaries by a band operating in an ex- 
clusive residential district in Greater 
New York. Bank burglaries have tak- 
en an appreciable slump, and for this 
the surety companies are especially 
thankful. Casualty companies, as a 
rule, have had a fairly good experience 
in the burglary line of late. 

The number of claims for burglaries 
committed in private homes, dwelling 
houses and apartments always de- 
creases during the hot weather months. 
Vacations result in “locking up the 
fouse” and everyone goes away to the 
country. When they return claims 
come to the companies for losses from 
burglaries committed in their absence. 

The experienced loss men are famil- 
iar with this fact; so they are never 
prepared to say how their summer loss 
experience has been until the cooler 
weather arrives. Before September 
passes they generally have a good idea 
whether the summer business is going 
to prove profitable or not. 





WINDSTORM PROTECTOR 





Insurance Man Patents Invention Which 
Protects Plate Glass From Wind- 
storms and Explosions 





F. 8S. Giles, resident manager in New 
York, plate glass department, Massa- 
chusetts Bonding and Insurance Com- 
pany, has patented his invention, the 
Giles’ Windstorm Protector. This is a 
device which is particularly adapted for 
use in connection with glass windows 
for preventing excessive vibration, 
thereby protecting them from being 
shattered. 

The Giles’ Windstorm Protector has 
been installed at several locations at 
which blowouts have occurred previous- 
ly and has prevented subsequent losses 
due to windstorms or manhole ex- 
plosions. The device is simple and 
compact, is not expensive to manufac- 
ture, and does not interfere with the 
cleaning of the window. It should 
prove to be a valuable safeguard 
against plate glass losses. 





CHANGES IN WISCONSIN LAW 

The most important amendment to 
the Wisconsin Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act passed by the 1921 legislature 
was the Sachtjen bill, (Chapter 463) 
which increases the maximum weekly 
wage for the purpose of computing 
compensation from $22.50 to $26, and 
the maximum weekly indemnity from 
$14.63 to $16.90. Under this amend- 
ment the maximum death benefit be- 
comes $5,200 instead of $4,500 as here- 
tofore. 





Town Responsible for Carnival 

Madison, July 22.—Local organiza- 
tions which bring carnival companies 
to Wisconsin cities are urged to make 
sure that such companies carry com- 
pensation insurance, says a statement 
issued today by the Industrial Commis- 
If this matter is overlooked and 


is injured, the individuals or organiza- 
tions who are responsible for bringing 


the carnival to town are liable for com- 
pensation. 
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THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 
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MOTOR CAR MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MOTOR CAR MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
50-56 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


We write full coverage automobile insurance at 20% less than 


the conference rates. 
Telephone:—John 5880 Business written only through brokers 


We are open for agencies in New York and Pennsyloania 
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The National Life and Accident Insurance Company 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Industrial, Life, Health and Accident Insurance 
in ONE Policy 
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Critcisms directed toward the North The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


Dakota state fund for workmen’s com- 
The original and leading Liability ° 
‘orld 








pensation, as a result of the big cash 
surplus piled up by the fund, have re- 

Insurance Company in the W. 
LIABILITY, STEAM 


sulted in a reduction of rates on a num- 
ACCIDENT, HEAL’ 


ber of classes of industries. The North 
Dakota fund is a compulsory, non-com- 
A TH, FID 
AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 
United States Branch 


petitive one, and its experience has 
been watched with a great deal of in- 

SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Mer. 

Employers’ Liability Builéing a 


terest all over the country. 





Victor Holland Editor 
Victor Holland is the new editor of 
the New York State Industrial Commis- 
sioner “Bulletin.” He succeeds Willard 
A. Marakle. 
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July 18th, 1921 Warner-Quinlan Asphalt Plant 


CONFLAGRATION BREEDERS 


N plants with an inherent high fire or explosion hazard, Warner-Quinlan Asphalt Company fire, interests at the 
as in the one above illustrated, the menace to sur- distance of a quarter to a half a mile were in imminent 
rounding interests must be fully recognized. The liability danger of ignition. A wind change might have been 
to total destruction of the plant itself is of secondary im- disastrous. 
portance in comparison to the strong possibility of a local The strength of the Continental stands above conflagra- 
if not a widespread conflagration. In the case of the ion. San Francisco, Chicago and Baltimore bear witness. 
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